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HEARD IN THE GATES 


E ARE GLAD to welcome Principal A. L. Haddon, of Glen 

Leith College, Dunedin, New Zealand, as staff contributor 

for SHANE. Principal Haddon will furnish us an article 
dealing with some of the religious problems of New Zealand, at an 
early date. 

The first contributions from our staff abroad appear in this issue. 
Dr. Keller, whose name is almost a household word on both sides of the 
Atlantic, contributes a very interesting article which loses none of its 
value because it was written before the German putsch in Holland and 
Belgium. Principal Main of Melbourne, also contributes an intensely 
interesting article dealing with the aborigines of Australia. In spite of 
the critical war situation, both Dr. Keller and Principal Main write 
with an objectivity which even neutrals 3,000 miles away from the 
battle zone find it difficult to achieve. 

The tragic condition of western civilization becomes apparent 
when one glances over the high lights from the news bulletins of 1940. 
The present situation has practically destroyed isolationism as a public 
policy in all the great countries of the world.’ Pacifists of all degrees 
have come to see that only international law enforced by appropriate 
penalties can save humanity from the destructive anarchy of war. The 
church ought to have been preaching this doctrine for the past twenty- 
five years, not sporadically nor half-heartedly, but with the vigor 
and emphasis of prophecy. THE SHANE QUARTERLY is definitely 
committed to the advocacy of this imperative world need, in and out of 
season through the months to come. The reasons for our position are 
stated in the article dealing with this subject in the current issue. 

The somewhat caustic poem of Kurt von Tell which has been 
running in SHANE for the last two issues has aroused a good deal of 
criticism in somewhat different ways. Readers of the QUARTERLY who 
understand German sometimes find the attacks on National Socialism 
so extreme that resentment is felt for the author’s attitude in spite of 
general sympathy with his position. One subscriber to the QUARTERLY 
says: 

f did not finish the second installment of “Christmas” because I 
felt that the hatred of Hitler and his associates which the poem mani- 


fests is not calculated to foster the Christian spirit in any one. 
It should be rernembered by this critic and others that the author 


of the poem is a refugee who suffered the most extreme persecution 
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at the hands of the Nazis and who conscientiously feels that they em- 
body about the sum of human iniquity. It must also be remembered 
that Christ did say some rather harsh things about some folk who 
probably were not any worse than Hitler and his associates. 

There is a certain touch of humor in the fact that we have had 
some other criticism of the Tell article by folk who do not read German, 
on the ground that we are pro-Nazi because we give prominence to the 
hated tongue. These individuals, of course, do not know what is in 
the article and confine their dislike to the fact that it “wastes good 
space in the magazine.” In any event we shall restrict our pages to 
exclusively English copy for the immediate future. This, at least, is 
the decree of the editorial committee. 

Dr. A. T. DeGroot took his A. B., A. M., and B. D. degrees 
at Butler University and has just been awarded the Ph. D. at the 
University of Chicago. He is now minister of the Christian church 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan. Dr. DeGroot has written a number of 
articles, monographs and some larger works, including a case study of 
religious schism in Owen County, Indiana. 

Dr. W. J. Lhamon is the oldest surviving Butler ministerial alum- 
nus, so far as our records go. He has been Dean of the Bible College 
of Columbia, Missouri, minister of the First Christian Church in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and has held many other important positions. Dr. 
Lhamon thinks with the clearness and precision of youth and we are 
very glad to welcome him to our pages. 

The Indiana School of Religion, Dr. Joseph C. Todd, Dean, put 
on an astonishingly inspiring and interesting program in Indianapolis 
late in April, 1940. What was regarded as one of the best addresses 
in its field delivered at this conference, appears in the present issue 
of SHane. The author is an eminent layman who speaks with more 
than usual authority upon the vital subject which occupies his attention. 

Jack Finegan is the head of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of Iowa State College. He studied at Berlin and elsewhere in 
Germany and knows both the American and the Continental points of 
view. 

Hugh Th. Miller took his A. B., and A. M. Degrees at Butler 
University, and was a member of the Butler faculty from 1889 to 1899. 
He studied in Paris and Berlin, and was Lieutenant-Governor of In- 
diana, 1905 to 1909, and Republican nominee for the U. S. Senate in 
1914. He has been a director of Butler University since 1903, and a 
director of the Christian Foundation since its organization. 
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Dr. Holmes will present a review of a late Gifford series in the 
next issue of the QuarTerRLy. There will also be a ‘more complete 
coverage of the book review field. Principal William Robinson of 
Overdale College, Birmingham, writes us that he will send us a com- 
munication at an early date. 

So numerous have been the letters and comments upon SHANE 
which have been brought to our attention, that we expect to devote a 
special appendix to these comments in our issue of October, 1940. It 
will probably bring our issue for this quarter somewhere near the 160 
page goal which we have set for the magazine, as soon as it can be 
reached. We are grateful to our readers and friends for sending in 
this frank and stimulating body of appreciation and criticism. 











THE DECLINE OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


VENTS have moved so swiftly and dramatically on the world 
scene during the spring months of 1940 that it is quite impos- 
sible to keep up with them in a contemporary record. All news 

is distorted, magnified or minimized and much that passes for informa- 
tion is sheer falsehood. Nevertheless, no careful observer can deny 
the fact that the decline in civilized standards which began with the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria a decade ago, has proceeded with 
extraordinary swiftness during the past few months. The world may 
yet pull itself together, throw off its cancer cells and proceed to con- 
valescence. It is useless to deny the possibility that some other and 
less pleasant eventuality may issue from the present situation. The 
most optimistic note which one can sound at present is that civilization 
surely ought to be able to learn its lesson if it gets another chance. 

Our record of the twelve most important events in one of the 
supremely significant periods in human history follows herewith : 


1. THe Finns MAKE PEACE 


After one of the most memorable defenses in human history, the 
Finnish people were obliged to sue for peace and to surrender practically 
on Stalin’s terms. The unwillingness of Norway and Sweden to permit 
allied forces to reach Finland was primarily responsible for the im- 
mediate catastrophe, although it may be doubted whether Finland could 
have held out much longer in any case. 


2. Tue Harvest oF DEATH 


Many thousands of human beings died by violence during the past 
three months, but not a few important figures especially in the literary 
world passed away from purely natural causes. Four of these at least, 
deserve special mention. John Buchan, the Governor General of 
Canada, known to the nobility as Lord Tweedsmuir, like Senator Borah 
died from cerebral hemorrhage due to a fall in his own bathroom. 
Hamlin Garland, once a significant figure in American letters, died 
early in the spring and Edwin Markham, the author of “The Man 
With the Hoe,’ passed away also early in March. Markham had 
achieved a ripe old age and many of his friends linked him both with 
Wordsworth and Whitman. He came from Disciple background but 
abandoned his ancestral orthodoxy for what he conceived to be a more 
liberal Universalism. Nevertheless, much of his later work shows 
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traces of the influence of the first volume, and especially of the first 
issue of The Millennial Harbinger. Even if we discount a great deal 
of Markham’s work, what remains will give him a high place among 
American poets of the Twentieth Century. The fourth name on the 
list is that of Selma Lagerlof, the first woman to win the Nobel Prize 
in literature, who died just before the German seizure of Norway. 
She was a genius of the first order and her work will live. It is just 
as well, perhaps, that she closed her eyes before the Gotterdammerung 
broke forth. 


3. REVENGE FOR AMRITSAR 


The shooting of an English official by a disgruntled Hindu may 
not seem significant when so many other events of world importance 
are taking place. Nevertheless, this happens to be one illustration of 
the revolving mills of the gods which we, at least, cannot overlook. 
The massacre of Amritsar when an English general deliberately ordered 
his soldiers to fire point blank into a crowded mass of unarmed people 
in order to break up the meeting, was one of the greatest crimes in 
modern history. It injured British prestige in the land where it oc- 
curred more than any event which has happened since the days of 
Clive. Outside of India it has been utilized as a proof that there is no 
difference between democracy and Fascism in the treatment of con- 
quered peoples. It is dynamite for the members of the Fifth Column 
in all countries. The man who committed this official crime, or who 
at least was largely responsible for it, escaped from the Orient but was 
not destined to die in peace. In a crowded London courtroom, where of 
all places in the world he might have been supposed to feel safest, a 
bullet rang out and the same death which he had meted out to others 
overtook him at last. He who violated all the rules involved in the right 
of peaceful assembly, came to his end through a violation of that same 
right in the very temple of justice itself. The list of tyrants who have 
met death by assassination is an impressive one, but no figure in the 
dramatic catalogue more richly deserves to be there than the author of 
the mass murder of Amritsar. This is not a justification of assassina- 
tion, with which we certainly have no sympathy, but is simply a cold 
and candid statement of fact. 


4. THE ProGress oF GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


Herr Hitler, in ‘Mein Kampf,” outlines the character and sig- 
nificance of modern propaganda in terms which were later to be em- 
bodied in the actual course of world history. Propaganda in the Ger- 
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man dictators understanding of the word is the most skillful method 
of making people believe what is useful for your own purposes without 
any regard for its abstract truth or falsity. The very conception of 
truth is meaningless and trivial from the standpoint of the Nazi dictator- 
ship. What counts is the material success and glorification of the 
Reich and everything else should be cheerfully sacrificed to this end. 
During the months of March and April, 1940, the German propagand- 
ist agency sent out carefully documented statements to prove that the 
United States had violated its own neutrality pronouncements at the 
beginning of the war; that the English had planned and practically 
entered upon the invasion of Norway before the Germans took over 
that country and Denmark; that the German air force had largely 
destroyed the allied fleet; that the allies had bombed unfortified Ger- 
man cities and a host of other items calculated to advance the interests 
of the Reich, but not to forward the progress of truth. Never before 
in human history has there been such preternaturally successful lying 
engaged in by a great power. It is no wonder that the minister of 
propaganda is a position of such importance in the German cabinet. He 
really takes a place ahead of the premier. He it is who is responsible 
for the First Column in the German mechanism of offense and de- 
fense, the spearhead and bulwark of falsehood, mendacity and hypo- 
crisy plus. 


5. GERMANY AS THE ABETTOR OF TREASON 


If manifestations of the First Column of the German attack con- 
stituted one of the most significant features in the march of world 
events during the spring of 1940, the activities of the Fifth Column 
were no less highly significant. As the First Column has to do with 
falsification and mendacity in the national interests, so the Fifth 
Column involves the incitement of treason, and every form of disloyalty 
within the governments which the Reichsfuhrer expects to penetrate by 
force of arms. For example, in Norway so vigorously and efficiently 
had the Fifth Column done its work that the German forces were able 
to overrun most of the country practically without opposition. Key 
positions were surrendered to them and information of priceless ad- 
vantage to invaders was furnished by people presumably high up in 
the administration of the Norse national defense. A story was widely 
publicized in America to the effect that German troops were trans- 
ported by Norwegian railways under the direction of the government 
officials with the impression that they belonged to the army of the 
opposition. In Holland, German penetration quite evidently played a 
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large part in the success of Hitler’s army when it violated Dutch neu- 
trality. So alarming were these reports of the incitement of treasonable 
activities in countries at war with the Nazis, that all neutral nations 
began to make special efforts in the direction of checkmating such 
activities within their own borders. The Balkan States, particularly, 
investigated Fifth Column activities and expelled many pro-German 
sympathizers. In the United States the Dies Investigating Com- 
mittee thundered against the Fifth Column, but did very little in the 
way of suppressing it. 


6. THE SEIZURE OF DENMARK AND NoRWAY 


Aided by the valient activity of the First and Fifth Columns, Herr 
Hitler began his long postponed blitzkrieg early in April by occupying 
the territory of Denmark without opposition and by invading Norway 
where he was met by stiff Norwegian resistance, later supplemented 
by Allied forces landed on the north and west coasts. As previously 
indicated, thanks to Fifth Column preparations it was comparatively 
easy for the German troops to seize the stronger centers and with the 
preponderant support of the German air force to overthrow all opposi- 
tion. The English made a vigorous attack upon German shipping 
and undoubtedly inflicted great losses upon the already depleted Ger- 
man sea craft. Nevertheless, for reasons which will no doubt be kept 
from the public eye for many years, the allied forces never engaged in 
a really vital and whole hearted campaign in Norway. No doubt the 
grounds for this weakened resistance were weighty and adequate, but 
to the casual observer looking at the scene from a distance it would seem 
unfortunate that any campaign at all was attempted in Norway. Swift 
and smashing blows by the Allies undoubtedly could have spoiled the 
Hitler offensive in Scandinavia; but such blows would have cost men 
and munitions which, as the event proved, were soon to be needed closer 
home. The Norwegians were therefore abandoned to their fate, with 
the exception of a comparatively small allied force which remained in 
the most northern section of the country and engaged in a long drawn 
blockade of the German garrison at Narvik. In England and America 
where the strategy of the allied commanders was not made clear, there 
were violent repercussions because of the inadequacy of the British and 
French offensive. 


7. THE FALL oF Monsieur DALADIER 


French dissatisfaction with the Daladier government came to a 
head early in the spring when a large number of deputies refused to 
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vote on a motion of confidence and thus forced the retirement of the 
Prime Minister. He was succeeded by Paul Reynaud who had achieved 
a reputation for the management of French finance and who was looked 
upon by the populace as more patriotic than one of the Munich 
“appeasers.” Reynaud started out with a favorable balance of only one 
vote in the Chamber of Deputies, but the Norwegian crisis turned sup- 
port in his direction and after a few weeks he was enabled to register 
an overwhelming vote of confidence in the right direction. Monsieur 
Reynaud speedily reorganized his cabinet, took the people into his 
confidence, and without doing anything especially startling, gave to 
everybody the impression that he was a man of prompt and energetic 
action. Few men in modern history have been called upon to face such 
crucial emergencies in so brief a period of time. In the course of a 
few weeks, he saw his country invaded by the Mad Mullah from across 
the Rhine, at the head of an insanely infuriated horde of youths, 
many of whose fathers slept beneath the blood stained sod of Northern 
France. Reynaud, while not a brilliant leader, has thus far kept his 
head and has perhaps done everything which any statesman in his place 
could have achieved. His position in history is still uncertain but this 
is true of practically all other figures in the world drama of 1940. 


8. Tue Fatt or Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 


People on the outside have wondered why Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain was permitted to dictate the policies of England for so long a time 
after the opening of the war. A follower of “appeasement” and of 
coddling the dictators, when they might have been suppressed without 
any great expenditure of blood or money, the 71 year old Premier never- 
theless held on to his job until the German guns at Rotterdam could be 
heard roaring across the English channel. Then Chamberlain himself 
appeared to realize that it was time to fold up his umbrella and quit. He 
made a very forceful and gracious retirement speech, proving like 
another distinguished gentleman that one may make the end of his 
career the most becoming point in it. Winston Churchill speedily 
organized a new cabinet including both Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Halifax, but making Anthony Eden Secretary of War, and dishing out 
a number of prominent posts to the Laborites. Things were moving so 
fast that Mr. Churchill did not get time to pick all of his coadjutors be- 
fore the Queen of Holland had fled to London for sanctuary, and the 
Maginot Line was beginning to crack in France. Churchill, like Rey- 
naud, has his reputation still to make, so far as the present war is con- 
cerned. There is plenty of opportunity for glory and also the possibility 
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of something else. All Americans and friends of liberty throughout 
the world heartily wish him well in the new job which he took over 
early in May. His record for 1914 to 1918 will stand some slight 
enlargement. 


g. THE BLITZKRIEG FALLS on HOLLAND 


Without any declaration of war or other preliminary announce- 
ment, one morning in early May, 1940, the German airplanes began 
dropping bombs on the Dutch cities and the powerful Teuton war 
machine poured across the border. In less than a week’s fighting, the 
Queen and her family were compelled to flee from the country; one 
fourth of the Dutch army amounting to 125,000 soldiers was reported 
killed in action, and those who were left were quite willing to surrender 
the entire country to the military successors of Frederick the Great. 
For some reason the vaunted defense by opening the dikes did not 
appear to help Holland in this gravest peril in her history. The Ger- 
mans landed many parachute troops behind the lines and reports from 
Berlin stated that the German commanders had worked out plans for 
negating the canal method of defense long before the country was in- 
vaded. However this may be, impartial observers on the outside once 
more will suspect the operation of a Fifth Column in Holland, as had 
been the case in Norway only a month before. Regardless of the pen- 
etration of German agents, the Netherlands always contained many 
sympathizers with the inhabitants of the eastern bank of the Rhine. 
Kaiser Wilhelm very wisely selected a location in Holland when he 
fled from Germany at the close of the first World War. Probably 
nowhere else in the world could he have found a safer haven of refuge. 
Herr Hitler counted very reasonably, as the event proved, upon internal 
support and sympathy, when his troops violated Dutch neutrality in 
their onslaught upon the two western democracies. 


10. BretcrumM NExT 


Repeating the performance of 1914, the German army swept 
through Belgium and Luxemberg with apparently little more obstruc- 
tion than was the case in the preceding war. The Belgians as usual 
fought gamely, but were apparently taken by surprise as in the preced- 
ing conflict. In both World Wars Germany has been able to spring 
some trick mechanism on her initial opponents, thus giving her a de- 
cided advantage at the beginning of the struggle. New types of tanks, 
new forms of ordnance, new species of bombing planes and the like, 
always make trouble for the opponents of the Reich. It was this sort 
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of thing which accounted for the rapid demolition of Poland at the 
beginning of the war. One cannot help questioning the intelligence 
service of the Allies because of its lack of understanding of what was 
going on in Germany before each of the Great Wars. It is safe to 
say that Herr Hitler knew everything that was important concerning 
the British and French material equipment. The Germans blasted 
historic Louvain again and the Americans will have to rebuild it once 
more, if and when the war is concluded. It must be remembered that 
the conflict of 1914 might well have ended in a German victory if it 
had not been for what was, in many respects, the accident of the Marne. 
All friends of liberty throughout the world will hope for a similar end- 
ing of the present crisis, before these lines are printed. It is only fair 
to presume that the Belgians, who have twice experienced the un- 
warranted violation of their neutrality during the past quarter of a 
century, will do their best to make a repetition of this criminality 
impossible. 


11. Mussoxtini SITS ON THE FENCE 


Nobody outside of Europe, at least nobody in the Americas, is 
ready to say a good word for Adolf Hitler and very few for Joseph 
Stalin, but there are fewer still who have any use for Benito Mussolini. 
Doubtless there are some Nazis who like Hitler, but are afraid to say 
it, and the dyed-in-the-wool Communists can only endorse Stalin; but 
these groups constitute an almost infinitesimal part of the total popu- 
lation. The rank and file, while whole-heartedly in opposition to the 
German and Russian dictators, do not have quite the same deep-seated 
contempt for these international villains as they possess for the Italian 
chief of banditti. Mussolini has played fast and loose with everybody 
but has so dealt his cards as to do all the damage possible to democracies 
and to give all the aid and comfort within his power to Hitler. People 
on this side of the Atlantic have come to look upon him as a rather 
cheap mountebank who deserves everything which will eventually come 
to him. He undoubtedly paved the way for the blitzkrieg by beating 
the tom-toms through his controlled press and thus drawing off the 
British fleet to the other end of the Mediterranean. In like fashion, he 
slowed up the Allied campaign in Norway and in every possible manner 
supported the German cause. While there is not much choice between 
the three arch-criminals of Europe who have plunged the world into its 
bloodiest and most inexcusable war, the most contemptible of the three 
undoubtedly makes his home in the ancient palace of the Caesars. 
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12. THE INVASION OF FRANCE 


At the time these lines are written, the German armies have pene- 
trated the French border somewhat after the fashion of 1914, but the 
new censorship appears to be much closer than was the case in the 
late summer and fall of the first year of the original World War. 
Those of us who remember that conflict recall how the Battle of the 
Marne saved Paris, just when it appeared that the capital would be 
overthrown and the allied forces completely defeated. At the moment, 
history appears to be repeating itself and here in America President 
Roosevelt is following rather closely the precedent set by Woodrow 
Wilson a quarter of a century ago. The President’s appeal for 50,000 
fighting planes in his speech of May 16 before Congress following 
the news of German victories in France, appears to have met with the 
whole-hearted support of the American people. With the German guns 
thundering at the gates of Paris, American isolationists are not saying 
anything and very few people who talk of “keeping out of war” really 
believe that the thing can be done. Most Americans are coming to see 
that we must stand or fall with the rest of the world and that there is 
no such thing as keeping aloof from the terrific tragedy which is being 
enacted in Europe. The initial German successes in the attacks on the 
Maginot line have again demonstrated the danger of permitting one 
nation to run amuck in what ought to be a peaceful brotherhood of 
peoples. Even a new Battle of the Marne will not lessen the impression 
of the danger which civilization must periodically face unless the pres- 
ent state of international anarchy can be supplanted by law. 











THE CHURCH AND THE WAR PROBLEM 


HE PRESENT tragedy of Western civilization raises the ques- 

tion as to whether the church is in any measure responsible for 

the terrific debacle and if so, what she ought to do about it. Not 
long ago, the editors of Fortune, the American deluxe, ten-dollar-a-year 
businessman’s magazine, declared that the church had failed in its 
leadership, and that it had spoken no clear and united word as to the 
pathway which mankind ought to follow during these troubled times. 
Some ministers, the journal in question declared, were devotees of 
absolute non-resistance and urged upon their hearers that under no 
circumstances should they have anything to do with the use of physical 
force in coercing individuals into submission. Others were rabid 
isolationists ; some believed in certain kinds of war and not in others, 
with the result that the man in the pew speedily lost all confidence in 
the church’s leadership in this hour of crisis. After all the preachers 
appeared to have no more light than the speakers at the Rotary Club 
or the political spell-binders on the hustings. 

It must be admitted that there is some point to this indictment. 
In order to escape from its implications, organized Christianity must 
vigorously take into account the following considerations : 


(1) THe NEw Wor _p oF 1940 


In the world of a century ago it required many months to encircle 
the globe and information passed very slowly from one locality to an- 
other. The Battle of New Orleans in the war of 1812 was fought 
because neither side knew that a treaty of peace had been signed be- 
tween their respective countries some weeks before. The horse and 
buggy days of Washington and Jefferson were characterized by de- 
fects in transportation and communication which are almost incon- 
ceivable at the present time. In a few hours we can cross the Atlantic 
from New York to London, or from San Francisco to Tokio. We listen 
daily to conversations between people in Bucharest and New York, 
Batavia and Los Angeles, and for that matter, between casual denizens 
of the North and South Pole and any convenient spot which happens 
to claim their attention in America or Europe. In a world like ours 
where the swiftness of communication and transportation have broken 
down all the walls of separation which once made nations stand aloof 
from each other, there is room for only one great world community in 
which willy or nilly we must all share. 
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(2) WHat ts WRoNG WITH THE WORLD OF 1940? 


Advance in the physical sciences has given us the new world com- 
munity of 1940. Unfortunately the social sciences, ethics and religion 
have not kept pace with the material progress of contemporary civiliza- 
tion. Isolationists who think in terms of the world of.a century ago are 
still common in all nations, and are largely responsible for the chaos 
which now exists. It was not impossible for fifty or a hundred in- 
dependent sovereignties to get along somehow in a world where there 
were no railways, telegraphs, telephones, airplanes, automobiles or radio 
stations. To be sure wars were frequent enough even then, but they 
were not inevitable. With the creation of the world community of 
1940, the existence of all these independent nationalities can mean only 
hopeless anarchy and war. If there could have been effective inter- 
national organization in 1920, the world war of 1939 would not have 
come into existence. The only way to prevent constant recurrence of 
such cataclysms is to recognize the character of the new world in which 
we live, and the necessity of adjusting ourselves to its needs. 


(3) Tue Necessity For TRUE INTERNATIONAL LAW 


There was a time in each local community when anarchy existed 
in the place of law. Such conditions ultimately became intolerable and 
the community established legal enactments with adequate penalties in 
order to secure the benefits of peace and civilization for the citizens as 
a whole. Nobody today would think of abolishing our police or law 
courts in order to go back to the anarchic confusion before civil law and 
order had come into being. What is true of each individual community 
is also true of the larger world community which scientific progress 
has brought into existence. International law, enforced by appropriate 
penalties, must take the place of the international anarchy which now 
exists, or else there can be no such thing as the progress and perpetua- 
tion of civilization. The happenings of the past two decades have 
made it perfectly clear to all thoughtful people that international order 
is the one and only way to peace and that the gigantic horror of war 
can never be abolished in any other way. 


(4) THE STAKE OF THE CHURCH IN THE STRUGGLE 


Both the Jewish and the Christian Scriptures are strong advocates 
of law and order. In fact, the most important religious term in the 
thinking of the Jew was “The Law.” The Ten Commandments con- 
stituted a code in themselves and the five books of Moses are filled with 
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legal statutes and penalties. The prophetic teachers, no less than the 
exponents of the wisdom literature, never countenanced disregard for 
the law or in any way discounted its significance and value. The New 
Testament is quite as emphatic in its attitude toward law observance. 
Jesus paid his taxes, even working a miracle in order to secure the 
money when it appeared necessary that this should be done. He told 
the crowd gathered around him only a short time before his crucifixion 
that it was the duty of the Jews to “render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s” no less than to render unto Yahoveh the things that are 
Yahoveh’s. Paul leaned backward in his emphasis upon civil obedience. 
So emphatically did he urge the conformity to legal requirements that 
the Thirteenth chapter of Romans was long used as the bulwark of the 
divine right of kings and of absolutism in general. Such interpretations 
no doubt read too much into the chapter, but it is certainly true that 
Paul was anything but an anarchist or an advocate of law-breaking. 
Peter likewise in his first epistle stresses the duty and necessity of civil 
obedience and insists that the Christian should be the most law abiding 
of citizens. There is absolutely nothing in the Scriptures which counten- 
ances the belief that they are opposed to the use of force for police 
purposes or for the imposition of penalties in order to secure the 
enforcement of law. The injunction to turn the other cheek and similar 
passages in the Sermon on the Mount, certainly have no reference to the 
actions of the police or to the whole machinery of law enforcement. 
They lie quite outside of that framework, or perhaps one should say 
quite inside of it. The use of an international police force to secure 
orderly processes of civilization and to do away with anarchy and inter- 
national banditry is certainly in harmony with the Biblical teaching 
from Genesis to Revelation. 


(5) THe Cuurcu Must REDEEM THE TIME 


The lack of unity in the church itself and the difficulty in adjusting 
our political and economic thinking to the swift changes which modern 
science has brought about, are largely responsible for the indecisive 
manner in which the church has faced the present crisis. Long before 
modern miracles of transportation and communication had constructed 
the new world of 1940, the founder of Christianity had taught that the 
world is one brotherhood and that there should be but one fold and one 
shepherd. The Apostle Paul said distinctly that “in Christ Jesus there 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free,” and he envisaged no national 
or racial boundaries in his conception of universal Christianity. “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature,” con- 
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stituted the original marching orders of the church. It is no wonder 
that missionaries and mission advocates: like Shafer, Stanley Jones 
and others, have caught the truest vision of the present world situation. 
These men recognize the necessity for getting rid of the anarchy of 
nationalism, tribalism and isolationism in order that war may be 
abolished and that the universal rule of peace in the true world com- 
munity may begin. It is time for the church at large to awaken to the 
necessity for proclaiming this message not incidentally, but constantly, 
persistently and with all of its unified power in order that humanity may 
be kept from slipping entirely into the abyss. THE SHANE QUARTERLY 
pledges itself to the proclamation of this all important message to the 
fullest measure of its influence and ability. 











HOW THE WAR AFFECTS THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


By 
Pror. ApDoLF KELLER, D. D. 
Geneva, Switzerland 


NE OF THE most far-reaching differences between American 
and European Protestantism is that in Europe State and Church 
have remained very widely in a close relationship with each 

other whilst the American State does not interfere in the inner Church 
relations, and the Church resents such interference as became again 
manifest in the protestation of certain American Churches against the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between the United States and 
the Vatican. The relationship between Church and State on the Euro- 
pean Continent belongs to a great historic heritage and can therefore 
not easily be understood by Americans, who do not know the century 
old European traditions in this respect. 

The Church theory of the State as adopted by most of the Amer- 
ican Churches goes partly back to independentist theology and partly 
to more modern theories of the Enlightment. The European relation- 
ship between Church and State has its roots in a religious conception 
of the State as given by Luther and the Swiss Reformers who placed 
the State as well as the Church under the responsibility towards God 
and saw in a close cooperation of Church and State for the benefit of 
its members and to the glory of God, the ideal of a system combining 
secular and religious activity, and putting it under the common de- 
nominator of the will of God which has to be done in State and Church 
likewise. 

I 

This heritage of the Reformation has, however, not been kept 
intact in most of the countries, and there is, at present, a great variety 
in the relations existing between Church and State. We may group 
them under three categories. 

1. The first is the maintenance of the former close relationship 
between Church and State such as exists in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, especially in Sweden and Norway, where a regular State-Church 
is still now in existence. The State-Church goes back in fact to 
Luther’s conception of State and Church, who entrusted the State with 
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the fatherly care for the Church so that German princes, as for instance 
Kaiser Wilhelm II in his capacity of King of Prussia, were considered 
to be the supreme Bishop of the Church. The original underlying idea 
of the State-Church was the supposition that the whole nation was 
Christian, and that the Church might therefore appeal to a Christian 
State and its government for help in solving the task of building up an 
organization, a Church government and administration and an educa- 
tional system. The Church based on the Word alone was not pre- 
pared for this task and needed the helping power, the protection, the 
financial aid of Christian rulers and of the law of the State. The 
Church could accept such help all the more readily because she saw in 
the State, or at least in the Magistrate, a divine order which had to be 


obeyed. 


The purest form of the State-Church exists today in the Scand- 
inavian countries, where the King has the right to elect the Bishop 
and has the ultimate decision in conflicts arising in Church administra- 
tion which is under the supervision of the Bishop. The purely State 
character of the Church is even more pronounced in Norway where 
the Church has no constitution and is a part of the official national 
life of the country. 


Such close relations between Church and State are still to be found, 
although with many alterations, in most countries of Eastern Europe 
with a Lutheran population. One knows that the Orthodox Church, as 
for instance in the Balkan countries, is likewise under State rule. The 
Roman Catholic Church favours in its many Concordats a relationship 
between Church and State which tries to maintain, according to Roman 
Catholic doctrine, a supremacy of the Church over the State. 


2. In the second category we place those countries which instead 
of maintaining close relations between State and Church have dis- 
established the Church according to the modern principle of the neutral- 
ity and the religious tolerance of the State. Such separation of State 
and Church is, of course, a relative concept, as no Church, not even a 
free Church, is entirely independent from the laws of the State. Ac- 
cording to President Masaryk an absolute separation of Church and 
State exists only in theory. Nevertheless a number of countries like 
France, Holland, Geneva, Portugal, Esthonia, Russia have separated 
Church and State in various forms of legislation. The prototype of 
such separation is France, which in 1905 disestablished the Churches 
and allowed them to reorganize themselves as “Associations cultuelles.” 
This law was accepted by the Protestant Churches while the Roman 
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Catholic Church repudiated the whole law and entered into a long con- 
flict with the State. 


3. The third category is formed by such countries which main- 
tained a certain cooperation between Church and State and tried to 
establish a kind of balance between the sovereignty of the State and 
the desire for liberty of the Church. A large number of continental 
Churches are living under such a rule as for instance Churches in 
Switzerland, Holland, Jugoslavia, minority Churches in Eastern 
Europe. 


II 


How has this situation now been affected by the war? There are, 
of course, quite a number of countries where the former relationship 
has remained intact, mostly in the neutral countries. In the belligerent 
countries the war has deeply affected not only Church life in general 
but especially also the relations between Church and State. 

1. In a conquered country like Poland, which deserves special 
attention, the war has proved to be a great destroyer of Churches. The 
former Polish State was trying to build up slowly a system of Church 
legislation. After a period of transition which lasted until the war, 
the Churches in Poland had to live under four differing legislations. 
In the German section of the country the former German Church 
legislation prevailed until quite recently when a new Church law was 
imposed upon these Churches placing them under State supervision in 
a much larger measure than the German Church legislation had done 
before. The former Austrian province in Galicia in Southern Poland 
was living under the former Church legislation of the Austrian State 
which recognized officially not only the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches as national Churches but had granted to them in 1861 the 
“Protestant Charter” with equality of rights in their relations to the 
State together with a State subsidy. 

The Orthodox Church was living until recently under Russian 
Church law. Beside these foreign laws the Polish State began a 
Church legislation of its own which was strongly contested, especially 
by the German Churches, rejecting the overwhelming influence which 
a State tried to preserve in its relations with the Church. The Roman 
Catholic Church, of course, was living as a State Church in a Catholic 
State under the special favourable condition of a Concordat. 

With the occupation of Poland by the German and the Russian 
armies the war has destroyed several of these Churches. With the 
smashing of the State the relations between Church and State came to 
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an end, and at present the two States, Germany and Russia, have in- 
troduced for the moment their dictatorial system into the occupied area 
which affects deeply all the Churches, the Evangelical quite as much as 
the Roman Catholic and the Orthodox. One Church has entirely been 
smashed, the Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession in Po- 
land, composed of German and Polish Lutherans living under the 
leadership of Bishop Bursche in Warsaw. This Church was torn into 
pieces with the occupation of Poland by the enemies. It was also 
inwardly divided because it seems impossible for a long time that Ger- 
mans and Polish Lutherans, even belonging to the same confession, 
can live peacefully together in one and the same Church. It is ex- 
tremely difficult under present conditions to pray the Lord’s Prayer 
jointly and to say sincerely: Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors. The German State has at once affiliated the German sec- 
tions of this Church to the German Church administration, while the 
Polish Lutherans will have to build up a new Church of their own 
which, under the present system, will probably undergo the some dom- 
inating State influence as the Evangelical Church in Austria and the 
Czecho-Slovakian Churches have experienced when they were annexed. 

Another evangelical Church in Poland, the German Evangelical 
Church of the Augsburg and the Helvetic Confession, came to an end 
with the fact that the whole little Church of about 30,000 members 
under the leadership of Dr. Zoeckler in Stanislawow was transferred 
to the German section of Poland. At the present moment the larger 
part of these migrants are gathered in camps near Kalisch and Rudol- 
stadt and wait for their re-establishment probably in the German 
General-Gouvernement of Poland. It is doubtful whether this valiant 
evangelical Church will be left independent and can continue its sep- 
arated existence. The State will probably favour its assimilation by 
other neighbouring Churches. 

The war has also smashed a very hopeful little evangelical Church 
among the Polish Ukrainians in Galicia and Wolhynia. The Ukrain- 
ians or Ruthenians in Galicia belong to that famous Uniat Church of 
ca. four millions of people which was a synthesis between Orthodox 
ritualism and habits, and on the other side Roman dogma and jurisdic- 
tion. A very hopeful evangelical movement sprang up here which 
was considered as a new nucleus of a Slav Protestantism. The 
Ukrainian people in Poland and Russia together count more than thirty 
millions of souls, and such a nucleus of evangelicalism in this great 
nation was the beginning of a great hope for the evangelization of the 
whole Ukrainian people. Given the desire for more liberty among 
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the Polish Ukrainians the State did not favour the building up of an 
Evangelical Church among this people. The State hampered in every 
way the extension of this movement and forbade for instance the hold- 
ing of evangelical services in private houses so that these parishes were 
bound to build chapels with the help of the European Central Office 
for Inter-Church Aid in Geneva which had assumed, together with 
some helping Church, a certain responsibility for raising the budget for 
this reformed movement. As a certain Ukrainian element was the 
exponent of a revolutionary movement and of the never extinguished 
hope for liberation, the Polish State was suspicious of an evangelical 
movement which in itself was a movement of liberty within an op- 
pressed nation and tried where it was legally possible, to hamper the 
extension of this movement, especially in Wolhynia. It may even be 
that a certain Ukrainian element expected help from the German 
State. On the other hand the Council of Western Churches helping 
the evangelical movement was very anxious to steer this little Church- 
in-the-making safely between the Scylla and Charybdis of political 
and religious antagonism which threatened it constantly. The occupa- 
tion of Eastern Poland by Russia put an end to this little Church. The 
fifty congregations were smashed during the last months, their leaders 
put in prison if they could not escape to the German section of the 
former State, and today nothing exists of this hopeful movement except 
what may remain in the hearts as a glowing and hidden faith. 

The Orthodox and the Roman Catholic Church in Poland are go- 
ing actually through the same pressure from States which are decided 
to build up a new continent and to change also the religious face of its 
Churches or to suppress them entirely. The Bolshevist State started 
an anti-religious policy from the beginning. In spite of the deep 
religious mysticism inherent to the Russian people, their Bolshevist 
leaders and certainly the anti-God movement so closely connected with 
them are aiming at the destruction of the Christian Church. The his- 
toric materialism of Marxism is evidently incompatible with the Chris- 
tian faith. The spirit is an epi-phenomenon of matter according to the 
famous materialistic formula: Der Mensch ist, was er isst. (Man is 
what he is eating). 

2. The Bolshevist State in Russia, espousing this materialistic 
and communist ideology, had therefore to become the most resolute 
enemy of all Churches in Russia, Orthodox as well as Roman Catholic 
and Evangelical. The close association of the anti-God party and the 
government lead to a real persecution of Christianity in spite of the 
fact that on May 21st, 1936, a change in the religious policy in the 
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Russian State seemed to take place and the draft of a new constitution 
seemed to guarantee liberty of worship. But this legislation was evi- 
dently more a kind of a show-boat than a reality. In spite of these 
articles religious persecution was continuing. This can be seen in the 
following facts: 

(a) The religious policy of the Soviet is a war against the Bible 
which is considered as an immoral and superstitious book whose im- 
portation is forbidden. 

(b) The application of the legislation is a war against religious 
liberty. Although personal witness is safeguarded in a restricted 
circle, neither individuals nor congregations have the right to proclaim 
the Gospel freely everywhere and at all times; whereas anti-religious 
propaganda suffers from no such restriction. This is a death-blow to 
the Christian Mission and evangelism within the country. 

(c) The interpretation of the law is a war against the Christian 
Ministry. The mouth of the Christian Church is to be stopped. Ac- 
cording to Bolshevist sources, thousands of priests, ministers and 
evangelists have been imprisoned, banished, sent to the deadly con- 
centration camps in Siberia, put to death by starvation or simply shot. 

(d) The carrying out of the Five-Year Plan involves a spoliation 
of the Christian Church. Thousands of churches have been closed, 
sequestrated, transformed into cinemas, museums, variety theatres. 

(e) Soviet education is the end of Christian education.* 

Following these principles evangelicalism in Russia has been wiped 
out. The two hundred German Lutheran ministers active in Church 
work before the war have disappeared as well as the Reformed Churches 
in Russia. The former historical Church has more or less come to 
an end. With the present war and its success for the totalitarian 
States a new hope was evidently awakened in the leader of the Bolshe- 
vist State and the anti-God movement. They boasted openly that the 
war against religion would soon be carried on in Central Europe. 
Their faith in the Bolshevist vocation to crush religion and to start a 
universal mission for atheism was re-affirmed, and the practical effect 
of this ideology was felt at once not only in the conquered part of 
Poland but also in Esthonia where the former centre of relief to 
Russian Christians had to cease for the moment. An expansion of 


Bolshevist Russia means everywhere the annihilation of the Christian 
Church. 





_ “See Paul Anderson: Fifteen Years of Religion and Anti-Religion, 1917-32. 
Paris 1933. 


Adolf Keller: Church and State on the European Continent. New York 1936. 
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The Archbishop of Finland knew therefore why he appealed to the 
Christian nations of the world for help against a State which attacks 
not only the liberty of a small nation but is out at the same time for 
the suppression of the Christian Church and evangelical liberty. 

2. It is difficult to say in what way the life of the Church in 
Germany is really affected, not only by the general mobilization and the 
war which calls to arms nearly 40% of the ministers and Church 
workers, but by the official ideology of the State and its ecclesiastical 
policy. The will of Adolf Hitler and his associates is, of course, bent 
on the sole purpose to win the war. The leaders of this totalitarian 
State are evidently disinterested in the life of the Church and desire 
not more than to use her as a subtle instrument of State policy. If 
the statements of Rauschning in his latest book are true, Hitler, as 
so many of his associates, shows even contempt for the Churches and 
especially for Protestantism in spite of the fact that he declared formerly 
that the religious basis of the National Socialist State is “‘a positive 
Christianity,” which means evidently a vague Christian tradition 
cleansed from any specific evangelical truth. In a State where the 
will of the Ftthrer is omnipotent, the personal attitude of the Chief has, 
of course, the greatest bearing on the life of the Church. The Fihrer 
would evidently have favoured a national unified Church which would 
have to go with the State as a good comrade. Where the Church did 
not espouse National Socialist ideology, the conflict between State and 
Church became acute at once. After the temptation of the Church by 
the State during the first period by all kind of promises, a new period 
began during which every person or minister or Church group opposing 
the will of the Fithrer became persecuted. We need not mention more 
than the name of Martin Niemoller who, although acquitted by the 
courts, was re-imprisoned at once and is still now in a concentration 
camp. 

This conflict between State and Church in Germany is well known 
in its various phases. It is perhaps more a conflict between the per- 
sonal policy of the Fiihrer and its associates, the ideology of National 
Socialism on the one hand, and on the other the evangelical faith and 
courage of a Church group which stood for religious liberty and a true 
Christian tradition—than a hostile attitude of the State as such as 
expressed in Church legislation and administration. Although even 
in this field the Church felt the strong fist of the State it should not 
be forgotten, especially if we compare the German State with the 
Bolshevist one, that the German State continues to pay a considerable 
part of the ministers’ salaries, maintains the Theological Faculties 
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and the religious education in the school (we don’t ask here what kind 
of religious education). In spite of a policy of oppression felt especially 
by the Roman Catholic Church and the Confessional Evangelical 
Church, the German State never forbade the Bible as Bolshevism did, 
never suppressed the preaching of the Gospel in the Churches and 
granted liberty to religious groups to live according to their faith, 
provided they did not interfere into what the State considered to be 
its own sphere. We need not enter into such a comparison of the re- 
ligious situation in Russia and Germany. But the question arises here 
how this already existent conflict has been influenced by the war. 

The State needs, of course, all forces, material and social, of the 
whole nation and cannot afford to render more acute the former con- 
flict with the Church. It seemed therefore recently as if Hitler and 
the totalitarian State would have become more lenient towards the 
Christian Church. But the conflict is, of course, not solved. The 
fundamental lines of Church legislation have not been altered. The 
hampering administrative and financial measures are still in vigour, and 
NiemOller still in a concentration camp. If the State did not change 
its attitude towards the Church, it looks as if the Church or at least 
a large part of its members, have changed their attitude towards the 
State and its leaders. There is, of course, a nucleus of intrepid evan- 
gelical and Roman Catholic Christians who would never bow their 
knees before any Baal. Yet a large number of Church members see- 
ing that their country is in danger, that Adolf Hitler was given an 
unusual success in what he undertook hitherto for the liberation of 
Germans in other countries and for the strengthening and extension 
of the empire, being afraid also of a communist upheaval which may 
follow the fall of Hitler, are far from opposing the whole system and 
its leader and adhere therefore to a policy of submission to the State. 
In the Middle Age the State had finally to submit to the Church. One 
still shows in Venice the place where the Emperor agreed to hold the 
stirrup of the Pope in token of his submission. In order to make it 
easy the Emperor in accepting this humiliation said: Non tibi sed 
Petro. But the Pope speaking Latin quite as elegantly answered: Et 
mihi et Petro, and sealed thereby finally the submission of the State to 
the Church. It seems today as if the State would ultimately take its 
revenge and try to subdue the Church to the State. 

The Church, of course, has no other power to resist such tend- 
encies of the State than her faith and the courage to give her witness 
for the sovereignty of her Lord. She has no force, no fortune, no 
possibilities of concentrating her members, not even a veto as the 
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Church in Sweden has, and she is largely willing to go with nation 
and State through the ordeal of the present time and to save the 
fatherland for the moment, leaving it to a later time how the Church 
can be saved. Even Niemoller has offered again his services to his 
country, but was refused. 

The glowing though silent faith in the hearts of the faithful mem- 
bers of the Church is today an invisible army defending the life of the 
Church to the utmost. The Church cannot react today against the 
interference of the State otherwise than by giving a true witness to 
evangelical truth, by grouping all faithful Christians for evangelistic 
work, by maintaining a Christian education in the people and, though 
muzzled, to express the spiritual truth wherever she can. The war 
has certainly greatly reduced the spiritual influence of the Church 
in the public life of the nation, but it has deepened the spiritual in- 
fluence and the religious life of the congregations. The Church as 
a central organism and administration has more or less come to an 
end. But its resurrection is visible in these congregations and small 
groups which defend, suffering and witnessing, the true Christian 
tradition. 

3. In another totalitarian State, Fascist /taly, the war has evi- 
dently lead to a reconciliation between State and Church which may 
have far-reaching effects. This new situation has been prepared by 
the Lateran Treaties of 1929. It is true that latent conflicts became 
manifest in the relations between State and Church even in spite of 
these Treaties. But the will of Signor Mussolini and the Pope to 
triumph over these difficulties and to offer a common front to the 
dissolving and destructive forces at work all over Europe led last year to 
the famous visit of the head of the State to the Vatican and of the 
Pope to the Quirinal. The present Pope, Pius XII, has evidently 
strongly furthered such a peace between State and Church. A new 
feature in continental Christianity becomes here apparent: an alliance 
of Church and State against revolutionary forces and especially against 
communism and Bolshevism. Such an alliance concerns, however, 
more the Catholic Church than “I Culti ammessi” as the Evangelical 
Churches in Italy are generally called by law. This alliance is in the 
line of the medieval theory of the two swords, which means the 
spiritual and the temporal power of Church and State. It became pos- 
sible because the Church, although not abandoning her claim of the 
supremacy of spiritual power, was at least for the moment satisfied 
with a certain cooperation of these two powers or a certain parallelism 
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of “le due sovranita, the two sovereignties of Church and State as 
Signor Mussolini expressed it. 

The Evangelical Church in Italy, or “I Culti ammessi” have not 
the same privileges as the Roman Catholic Church. The great actual 
problem for them is how far in a Catholic country the State will be able 
to protect religious liberty which it granted against the claim of an 
exclusive Church to interpret such liberty to the disadvantage of the 
Evangelical Churches. The writings of a great Waldensian jurist, 
Mario Piacentini, show how necessary the defense of a small minority 
against such an alliance between a totalitarian State and a totalitarian 
Church is today. 

4. The necessity of such a defense is still more manifest in 
Spain. The victory of General Franco meant, of course, the practical 
abolishing of the ““Ley de Confessiones y Congregaciones Religiosas” 
which in 1930 had declared religious liberty in Spain for the first time 
in history. 

General Franco was approached various times since his victory 
by Protestant groups on the Continent and in Great Britain with the 
view to obtain the protection of the Protestant congregations in Spain 
and religious liberty in general—without effect. The fact is that after 
the Spanish civil war evangelical Church life in Spain has nearly come 
to a standstill. Most of the congregations could not continue to hold 
divine services. The evangelical schools are discontinued. About 
thirty evangelical ministers do not yet dare to return to Spain to their 
congregations and seek shelter in France, Belgium, Mexico and South 
America. The victory of Franco reestablished the power and in- 
fluence of the Roman Catholic Church, and it seems as if Protestant- 
ism in Spain should come to an end unless Franco will not only grant 
religious liberty but assure also an interpretation of such liberty which 
allows the free preaching of the Gospel, liberty of service and evangeli- 
cal schools. While Mussolini permitted the non-Roman cults and 
Church groups, it is as yet doubtful whether Franco will grant at least 
toleration without restrictive administrative measures. At any rate 
Spain is not yet applying that principle of reciprocity which in Protest- 
ant countries with Roman Catholic minorities, grants a full religious 
liberty to them. 

5. Even in countries like France which have separated the 
Church from the State, the war is deeply affecting Church life. Since 
the law of 1905 there is no longer any official relation between State 
and Church or the “Associations cultuelles,” a form under which the 
State knows the Church today. The conflict which then followed, 
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especially between the State and the Roman Catholic Church, led, 
already during the last war, to a kind of reconciliation which during 
the present war has still been deepened with the fact that both Churches 


stand by the nation, have their pastors and priests serving in the army | 


and do what they can to defend their country. The war which is affect- 
ing so unfavourably public worship—nearly half of the Protestant 


ministers are mobilized—is again furthering some officious relations | 


between State and Church, especially through the army and the national 
defense. The war has stimulated and deepened religious life, expressing 
itself in a greater willingness to serve, and all kind of social work which 
is stimulated or supported by the State, which cannot but recognize 
thankfully the great services which the Churches are rendering to the 
nation. 
III 

From a theological point of view the war has certainly brought 
about a revolution in the theory of the relation between Church and 
State. Before the war not much attention had been paid to this question 
by the ordinary members of the Church. The growing nationalism 
which explodes in the war, in which each nation has to face the very 


problem of its existence, led to a deepening of this problem even in | 
theological studies. During the last twenty years a “‘political theology’ | 


has developed in many countries which shows that the war is testing 
even theological thinking concerning the relationship between State 
and Church. The Lutheran State-theology based upon the Epistle to 
Romans, chapter 13th, has always been inclined to emphasize the 
God-given task of the State and to pay respectful homage to its head 
which placed the Churches of the Reformation since its beginning under 
the shelter and protection of his power. Lutheran theology has indeed 
gone very far in this direction. In a war when the question rises 
whether the State is to be or not to be, Lutheran theology, especially 
in Germany, is emphasizing the obedience which Christians owe to the 
State as the God-given rulers who keep the sword in resolute hands, 
punishing the evil-doers and starting holy crusades against his enemies. 
Even in Nordic Lutheran theology, of Sweden for instance, the 
State is considered as the affectionate father who takes care of his 
people. With the fact that Lutheran theology to a large extent is dis- 
interested in the shaping of the world and leaves this task largely to the 
State, Lutheran theology does not stress the responsibility of the Church 
for the life conditions under which we have to live. 

The Reformed and especially the Calvinistic theology on the other 
hand emphasizes this responsibilty of the Christian for the State and 
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entitles the Church to react against the State which forgets the re- 
sponsibility towards God for the life of the nation. Calvin has 
authorized the lower magistrates to protest against the higher ones if this 
one is not doing its duty towards God and man. This theological 
emphasis on the responsibility of the State as well as of the Church 
towards the unique sovereignty of God has been strengthened con- 
siderably during the present war. The example of Karl Barth is typical 
in this respect. While in the first period of his theology he seemed 
to be so disinterested in the Social Gospel that he admonished the 
Church not to pay too much attention to it, he developed in recent times 
a political theology which in fact is the trumpet call against a State 
which, acording to his conviction, is in revolt against the law of God. 
Not only the right of revolution is here again safeguarded, but Barth 
is preaching at the same time a holy crusade even for the Churches, 
against the “wrong State” which forgets its obligation towards God. 
This evolution means indeed a complete reversal of a former theology 
of transcendence which left the worldly business to the world and 
considered the preaching the Word as the sole and main task of the 
Church. Karl Barth developed in this respect the theory of the “right 
State” which, together with the “right Church,” is carrying the tre- 
mendous responsibility of these divinely established organisms, State 
and Church, for the welfare of mankind, in the spirit of justice and love 
which are the dominating functions of State and Church. The right 
relation between State and Church becomes therefore the theological 
problem : in what relation justice—the State function—is in regard to 
the sphere of love, which is the proper Church function, and what the 
expression of Christian love means in the sphere of justice in private 
national and international relations. 











THE PROBLEM OF THE ABORIGINE IN AUSTRALIA 
By 
A. R. MaIn 


Y PURPOSE is not to give a detailed statement of the status, 
cultus or history of the Australian aborigines, but rather to 
indicate the problem confronting the Commonwealth and the 

individual States of Australia, the growing concern which is every- 
where being felt by the people of this island continent in the remnant of 
the original inhabitants who have been dispossessed of their ancestral 
lands by the coming of the white man, and the general plans of the 
respective governments as well as of Christian churches and mission 
agencies for the improvement of their sad condition. 

As in other lands, so in Australia, lack of proper consideration, 
unfair and brutal treatment, sometimes wanton slaying, introduction of 
the white man’s vices and diseases, have characterized the association 
or conflict of the races, with dreadful results and diminution of the 
ranks of the aboriginal people. 

It is 170 years since Captain Cook landed on the shores of Botany 
Bay, in what is now known as New South Wales. The “First Fleet” 
arrived there in 1778. Land in the vicinity being found unsuitable for 
settlement, the expedition moved to what is now known as Port 
Jackson, formal possession being taken by Captain Phillip on 26th 
January, 1788, proclamation of the colony following on 7th February. 

The Commonwealth of Australia came into being on Ist January, 
1901. The names and dates of creation of the six colonies (now 
known as States) and the Northern Territory, which were then fed- 
erated, were: New South Wales, 1786; Tasmania, 1825; Western 
Australia, 1829; South Australia, 1834; Victoria, 1851; Queensland, 
1859; Northern Territory, 1863. 

When he approached the shore in one of the “Endeavour’s” boats 
Captain Cook threw some beads and nails to some alarmed and threaten- 
ing aborigines. The men seemed pleased with these gifts, but showed 
resentment and a determination to resist the intrusion when a landing 
was being made. Some spears were thrown by the blacks, and in re- 
turn a few musket shots were fired. The navigators received a very 
favorable impression of the aborigines’ “courage and intrepidity,” and 
Captain Cook visited some of their huts and left other gifts. After 
telling of this early encounter between blacks and whites, Mr. Alexander 
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Sutherland, one of our Australian historians, writes: ‘Unhappy deni- 
zens of the forest! The strife you challenge is an unequal one. Ar- 
rows are no match for muskets, and your shields are no defence. While 
your race has slumbered, civilisation in the West has advanced with 
giant strides ; science has altered the face of nature; and the hour has 
now struck when your solitude is to be disturbed by those whose con- 
tact will make of you and yours but a memory of the past.” 

Time has shown how ill equipped the black man was to meet the 
challenge of the white. Not a solitary individual of Tasmania’s 
aborigines survives, that State’s last full-blood native dying in 1876, 
ten years before Alexander Sutherland’s words, “but a memory of the 
past,” were printed. Since then Victoria’s full-blood aborigines have 
almost become extinct, while in the mother State of New South Wales 
but a few hundreds survive. 

In a report to the Minister for the Interior, a distinguished 
anthropologist, Dr. Donald Thomson, D. Sc., Dip. Anthrop.; F. R. 
A. I., who had been commissioned by the Federal Government to make 
a detailed investigation and report of the aborigines in the Northern 
Territory, wrote in 1936 of the depopulation as follows: 


“The most definite conclusion to be drawn from this preliminary 
work in the Northern Territory is the undeniable fact that the native 
population is not only dying out rapidly, but that it is already on the 
road to extinction. Extensive tracts of fertile country that formerly 
supported large native populations are in many instances already com- 
pletely depopulated, and unless steps of a positive character are taken 
without delay, I am convinced that the fate of the aboriginal is sealed.” 


Figures TELL Story oF DECLINE 


A very brief comparative statement regarding the present and 
past aboriginal population of Australia will.show the extent of the 
decline. It can readily be understood that estimates of the number of 
aborigines in Australia have shown remarkable variation. Australia, 
which is about the size of the United States of America (Alaska 
excluded), has an area of 2,974,581 square miles. The requisite data 
for estimates of the early population are very meagre. In an important 
article on “Former Numbers and Distribution of the Australian 
Aborigines,” which appeared in the Official Year Book of the Common- 
wealth of Australia for 1930, A. R. Radcliffe Brown, Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of Sydney, after giving a detailed sur- 
vey, stated his final conclusion thus: “I would say that the available 
evidence points to the original population of Australia having been 
certainly over 250,000, and quite possibly, or even probably, over 
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300,000.” He estimated the distribution of the minimum population of 
251,000 to have been as follows: Queensland, 100,000; Western 
Australia, 52,000; New South Wales, 40,000; Northern Territory, 
35,000; Victoria, 11,500; South Australia, 10,000; Tasmania, 2,500. 
Over the whole of Australia the average density of the aboriginal 
population is estimated to have been one person for every twelve square 
miles, being very low in the arid part and as high as three persons in 
ten square miles in a considerable area. 

The Commonwealth Statistician (Dr. Roland Wilson) made 
available on 1st February, 1940, the following particulars obtained from 
the census of Australian aborigines taken in all the States on 3oth 
June, 1939. With the assistance of the State Statisticians, the Pro- 
tectors of Aborigines and the Police, an annual census of the aboriginal 
population of Australia has been taken since the year 1924. Certain 
particulars had been ascertained before that date in some States, but 
an annual census had not been attempted. Dr. Wilson points out that 
owing to numerous difficulties of collection, the figures he gives 
should not be taken as more than reliable estimates. 

The full-blood aboriginal population in Australia at 30th June, 
1939, was 51,557 persons, of whom 28,746, or 55.8 per cent, were males, 
and 22,811, or 44.2 per cent., were females. The State distribution 
was given as follows: Western Australia, 21,878, Northern Terri- 
tory, 14,089; Queensland, 12,030; South Australia, 2,604; New 
South Wales 794; Victoria, 81; Tasmania, 1. The figures for 
Western Australia include 10,000 full-blood aboriginals estimated to 
live outside the influence of Europeans. These figures will show that 
visitors to the cities of Australia should not expect to find aborigines at 
all street corners. Hosts of our people never see an aborigine except 
on very rare occasions. 

The Commonwealth Statistician points out that the recorded num- 
bers of the full-blood population remained fairly steady between 1921 
and 1933, but in 1934 a complete check of most of the outlying districts 
of Western Australia and Northern Territory was responsible for a 
substantial revision of the figures for these areas, and the total for 
Australia dropped from 60,101 persons in 1933 to 54,848 in 1934. 
From 1934 to 1938 the numbers declined during each year, but there 
was a small increase in 1939. 

The causes for the decline are numerous. It would be easy to 
dwell on atrocities and wanton slaying of past days, and on cases of 
shocking treatment in more recent times. There have been lack of 
understanding and much neglect. Apart from other causes the meet- 
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ing of two utterly different cultures has led to the dying out of the 
weaker aborigines. Dr. Donald Thomson, after living with the 
aborigines for five or six years, says: 

“Culturally, when it comes into contact with civilisation, the 
highly specialised and complex organisation of the aboriginal is un- 
stable. It begins to crumble, and chaos follows in every case. The 
aborigine is unable to grasp the philosophy of the white man’s life; 
he sees, and is attracted only by the ‘flashy’ and superficial, the less 
important, the material things—tobacco, clothes, alcohol, and objects of 
material wealth. He will sacrifice everything to gain possession of 
these, and when he gets them he loses his own interest in his own cul- 
ture, he loses his grip, he can get neither backward nor forward, and he 
dies, ultimately, in a dreadful state of spiritual and cultural agnosticism, 
adrift in a no man’s land between the world of the white man and the 
black.” 

White men’s diseases work great havoc with native races the 
world over. Dr. Thomson points out that the aborigines have no racial 
immunity to even common diseases and have no chance to acquire an 
active immunity. Thus even simple epidemics, such as measles, are 
very lethal. Contact with the vices of “poor whites,” and in Northern 
Territory demoralization by association with Japanese trepangers, have 
had a dreadful effect on the aboriginal. Interference with the totemic 
life of the natives has resulted in a breaking down of their social 
organization. The occupation by white settlers of former aboriginal 
hunting grounds has interfered with food supplies. Natives, often 
without thought of evil, accordingly killed some of the white man’s 
cattle, and this led to reprisals in which the natives suffered much. 


It has been usual to regard Australian aborigines as the lowest of 
all races in the scale of culture. That view has been considerably 
modified in recent years, and they are not proven to be inferior to 
natives of Papua or New Guinea. The aborigines have their own legal 
and moral codes. Some have taken an honored place in the com- 
munity. Many have accepted Christianity and become intelligent and 
loyal followers of Christ, and some have been preachers of the Word. 
David Unaipon, a full-blooded aborigine, says: 

“I never go on a journey or a business without a Testament in my 
pocket. . . . Sixty or seventy years ago my people were wandering 
about with spears and boomerangs, living their wild and savage life; 
but the coming of the Gospel has changed all this, and I stand as one of 
many who have been brought out of darkness into light.” 

The aboriginal has many good qualities. The Administrator of 


the Northern Territory (Mr. C. L. A. Abbott) writes: 
“T see him as a tracker, as a Government messenger, as a stockman, 
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as handy man and in “domestic service’ and in the patrol service. In all 
these tasks he equips himself well. His mind is child-like, and, if this 
be remembered, he is trustworthy. In performing the work of a 
tracker, he is, I should think, unsurpassed.” 

Dr. Donald Thomson pays high tribute to the trustworthiness 


and faithfulness of the natives. He travelled safely without a re- 
volver, and when he was short of food the natives brought food and 
showed the most friendly concern for his welfare. He dismisses as 
a myth the commonly accepted belief that aborigines communicate by 
“smoke signal” or a more mysterious “bush telegram,” and declares 
that the remarkable knowledge which they show is due to “ability to 
take a note of facts and to draw a perfectly logical, scientific conclusion 
from them.” Aboriginal nomadic hunters “are the first to laugh at any 
suggestion of such things as smoke signals and ‘bush telegraphs.’ ” 

The question of cannibalism amongst Australian natives has 
been much discussed. In her book “The Passing of the Aborigines” 
Mrs. Daisy Bates vouches for the existence of a wide-spread cannibal- 
ism, including “baby cannibalism.” Mr. Sweeney, a Methodist lay 
missioner in Northern Territory referred a few weeks ago to three 
groups who practice cannibalism by eating the bodies of dead natives 
who have died in the prime of life. They do not interfere, he says, 
with the bodies of persons who died from old age, disease, or with those 
of children. The flesh they cook and eat is that of people who have 
been killed in inter-tribal battles, who have died from injuries received 
during the chase, who have been fatally bitten by crocodiles, or who 
have met their death in other fortuitous ways. Mr. Sweeney found 
no evidence that natives kill each other for food. Dr. Thomson states 
that cannibalism is of a ceremonial type only, and not practiced for food 
or for lack of food supply. 


HaAtF-CaAstE PROBLEM 


The half-caste aboriginal population, which is steadily increasing, 
constitutes a special problem. The census of 30th June, 1939, showed 
that there were 25,712 half-castes in the Commonwealth, distributed 
as follows: New South Wales, 10,069; Queensland, 6,778; Western 
Australia, 4,688; South Australia, 2,197; Northern Territory, 913; 
Victoria, 719; Tasmania, 273 ; Australian Capital Territory, 75. While 
the number of full-blood aboriginals has declined, the number of half- 
castes has rapidly increased. Whereas in 1921 the aboriginal population 
consisted of 82.3 per cent. full bloods and 17.7 per cent. half-castes, by 
1939 the proportion of full-bloods had fallen to 66.7 per cent. and that 
of the half-caste had risen to 33.3.per cent. Since 1go1 the half-caste 
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aboriginals have more than trebled their numbers, increasing from 7,370 
in that year to 25,712 in 1939. The rate of growth, the Commonwealth 
Statistician reports, has been consistently maintained, there being 10,- 
113 in I9II, 12,630 in 1921, and 19,014 in 1931. Since 1901 the 
half-caste aboriginals have been increasing at a consistently higher 
average rate than the white population. 

At a Conference of Commonwealth and State Aboriginal Authori- 
ties held at Canberra in 1937 the Western Australian Commissioner 
spoke of his State’s “long range policy,” and its acceptance of the view 
that ultimately the natives must be absorbed into the white population 
of Australia. The Conference carried the following resolution: “That 
this Conference believes that the destiny of the natives of aboriginal 
origin, but not of the full blood, lies in the ultimate absorption by the 
people of the Commonwealth, and it thereupon recommends that all 
efforts be directed to that end.”” Queensland has not favored this plan. 
Its Chief Protector stated at the Conference : 

“In Queensland there is a definite opposition to any scheme for 
the marriage of half-caste girls to white men for the following reasons: 
(1) None but the lowest type of white man will be willing to marry a 
half-caste girl, and as half-caste women married by white men are likely 
to gravitate to aboriginal associations, such marriages have very little 
chance of being successful; (2) there is danger of blood transmission 
or ‘throw-back’ as it is called, especially as the introduced blood, as in 
many Latin races, has already a taint of white blood; (3) such a 
scheme makes no provision for other wives of young men of the same 


breed.” 
In Western Australia, where the half-castes have multiplied four 


times over in 30 years, the problem is acute. Some are growing up as 
outcasts. There are cases of seduction of half-caste girls by white men, 
and there have been marriages between half-caste women and white 
men, but it has been estimated that at least 90 per cent of the unions to- 
day are between colored people, many unions being reported to be be- 
tween half-castes and full-bloods. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Each State Government has control of the zborigines within its 
borders. The Commonwealth Government is responsible for those 
in Northern Territory, the Minister for the Interior being vested with 
their control, and a Chief Protector being stationed at Darwin. In 
the various States, Aborigine Protection Boards and Chief Protectors 
or Commissioners have charge. Repeated requests have been made that 
the Commonwealth should assume control of all the aborigines in 
Australia, and that a kind of national council should be set up to deal 
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with matters affecting aborigines. The Commonwealth Government 
consulted the State Premiers Conference on the subject, and it was 
then decided that it was impracticable to hand over all control to the 
Commonwealth, but that it would be advisable to have periodic con- 
ferences of Chief Protectors and Boards controlling aborigines in the 
States and in Northern Territory. 

In the opening address of the Initial Conference in 1937, the 
Minister for the Interior described it as “an epoch-making event,” and 
expressed the following excellent sentiments : 

“The welfare of the aboriginal people is a matter in which all the 
Governments of Australia are vitally interested, and into which politics 
do not enter. Although the political opinions of governments may dif- 
fer materially on general questions of policy, there is only one considera- 
tion where aborigines are concerned, and that is: What is best for 
their welfare? The problem calls for the earnest consideration of all 
Ministers and officers vested with the duty of controlling natives and 


ministering to their wants.” 
It would be easy to quote many official statements declaring the 


desires and aims of governments and government departments. These 
may be offset against denunciations of official laxity and indifference. 
We need not doubt the good intentions of governments, but the abori- 
gines lack voting power, or the backing of any political party, and fair 
words are not always followed up by works. A month before I write 
these words, the Commonwealth Minister for Information (Sir Henry 
Gullett) in a reply to a deputation of citizens which protested against the 
reduction of the Federal grant for aborigines, said: “I know of no 
greater indictment against Australia than the fate of its original 
owners.” The dreadful fate of these could to a great extent have been 
avoided and their present unhappy condition greatly ameliorated if 
there had been such a real concern as would translate the sympathy of 
words into action. Yet it is very heartening to know that the con- 
sciences of many Australians, including responsible’ officials, are being 
aroused. 

Scattered throughout Australia there are reserves and institutions 
under aboriginal boards where blacks are protected, housed and en- 
couraged to work, and children receive an elementary education, usually 
at mission stations, but there are still many nomads who rarely come 
under the notice of the boards. In the Northern Territory the Com- 
monwealth Government has set apart 15 aboriginal reserves comprising 
an area of 67,244 square miles. 

The expenditure of the various Governments from consolidated 
revenue on the aborigines for the year 1936-1937, according to the 
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Commonwealth Year Book for 1938, was as follows: Queensland, 
£57,337; New South Wales, £45,039; Western Australia, £30,224; 
South Australia, £30,071; Northern Territory, 211,924; Victoria, 
£7,492; total, £182,087. In addition, of course, large sums and gifts 
of food and clothing are contributed by Christian people through the 
various missions. It is constantly being urged that much more be done 
by the Governments. 

Laws and regulations exist for the protection of aborigines from 
the white man’s vices. Laws have been passed against supply of liquor 
and narcotics and cohabitation of white men with native women, and 
for due administration of justice, provision of medical care, and such 
like. But much remains to be done. Amongst recent citizen demands 
are the following: “that full citizenship rights be granted to civilized 
aborigines and half-castes ; that trained patrol officers be provided in- 
stead of police protectors ; that medical mission stations be established ; 
that assistant patrols of aboriginal blood, and trained women pro- 
tectors and welfare officers should be appointed ; that adequate Federal 
grants be made to State Governments with a view to Federal control 
ultimately ; and that special care should be taken of the huge half-caste 
population of the southwestern part of Western Australia. 

The age of indifference is passing, and people and Government 
seem to be awakening to a sense of responsibility. Christian people 
are greatly concerned, and will see that apathy and neglect are not al- 
lowed to continue. The fact that Foundation Day was this year cele- 
brated by an “Aboriginal Sunday” in which, throughout the Common- 
wealth, the needs of the aborigines and our social and religious obliga- 
tions to them were stressed, is a happy augury of a brighter day. 


GOVERNMENTS AND MIsSsIONS 


Numerous church missions have been established, especially in 
Northern Territory, Queensland and Western Australia, where the 
aborigines are most numerous. New South Wales and South Australia 
also have some missions. In Victoria nearly all the aborigines are 
settled on one reserve beautifully situated at Lake Tyers, Gippsland. 
Roman Catholic, Church of England, Presbyterian, Lutheran and 
Methodist Churches have the greatest number of missions, but other 
communions are also at work on their own stations, while many workers 
of different bodies, including members of Churches of Christ, are 
laboring in various States under the direction of the United Aborigines’ 
Mission and the Aborigines’ Inland Mission of Australia. Christian 
men and women in the different States are co-operating with various 
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associations formed to safeguard the interests of the natives and to 
promote their welfare, such as the Association for the Protection of 
Native Races (Sydney), Aborigines’ Friends Association (Adelaide), 
Australian Aborigines Amelioration Association (Perth), and Abori- 
gines’ Uplift Society, (Melbourne). 

Some of the Australian Governments are very sympathetic in 
their attitude to missions, to which numerous very appreciative tributes 
have been paid. Queensland Government, for example, liberally sup- 
ports all missions, and leaves them to work unhindered. It is not un- 
common in that State for loans to be made free of interest, and these 
often become gifts. Buildings, equipment and implements are often 
supplied. The annual report of the Chief Protector of Aborigines for 
1938 contains the following commendation : 

“Admiration must also be expressed for the self-sacrificing work 
of the superintendents and staffs of the various religious Mission Sta- 
tions, who are performing a valuable service to the State in caring 
for and protecting the primitive tribes, in isolated places and in trying 


conditions.” 
This report tells of a “good measure of progress in the better- 


ment of the native’ due to cooperative effort of State officials (in- 
cluding police) and the missions. The Queensland Government is the 
only one which has subsidized missions to any considerable extent. 

In February, 1939, the Minister for the Interior, in a pamphlet on 
the “Commonwealth Government’s Policy with Respect to Aboriginals,” 
states that that policy hitherto appears to have been one merely dealing 
with the physical needs of the natives as the needs become apparent. 
Hence medical care, institutions for half-caste children, and rations 
have been provided. Only “some small subsidies have been paid by 
the Government to the missions.” The Minister writes that “it is 
recognized that there must be some religious training to instill into 
these people some stability of character to replace that which has been 
lost by the destruction of their ancient philosophy and moral code 
through contact with civilization.” The pamphlet contains the fol- 
lowing important statement regarding the Government’s future policy: 


“As to the general care of aboriginals, in the first place the Gov- 
ernment will co-operate more extensively with the missions. This 
will involve increasing Government subsidies to the missions, but it 
will be stipulated that all subsidies shall be contingent upon the missions 
following a general policy for the physical care and training of aborig- 
inals in accordance with the requirements of the Native Affairs 
Branch. 

“It is felt that, through the use of missions, there should be a more 
effective service given to the native who is emerging from the tribal 
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state, or who is in the deplorable condition of being a ‘hanger-on’ with 
no objective in life. Their recent loss of all stability of character 
through the destruction of their ancient spiritual beliefs leaves them 
in a condition which cannot be met by providing them with ordinary 
physical needs, education or training. If these people are to be given 
any stability of character, they must be provided with something of 
a spiritual nature to replace the ancient beliefs which they have lost. It 
is considered that Church Missions, subsidized and, as to their activities 
other than spiritual, supervised by the Native Affairs Branch, are bet- 
ter able to provide the service necessary for this class of native than 
any government institution. 

This is a welcome statement of policy, and one more Christian 
and practicable than the absolute segregation of primitive natives and 
exclusion from all contact with others. The first of the recommenda- 
tions made to the Government by Dr. Donald Thomson, anthropologist, 
was “that the remnant of native tribes in Federal Territory not yet dis- 
organized or detribalized by prolonged contact with alien culture be 
absolutely segregated, and that it be the policy of the Government 
to preserve intact their social organization, their social and political 
institutions, and their culture in its entirety.’ Dr. Thomson well 
knows that “experts vary.” No Christians will be likely to discount the 
help which anthropologists can give, and many have pleaded for the 
establishment of an Anthropological Committee to study the customs 
of the aboriginal races. But it is felt that even were it desirable, which 
is questionable, absolute segregation is not possible. “Sooner or later 
the black must face the new day. Missionaries contend that it is 
necessary to prepare him for that contact.” 

In Western Australia a storm of criticism and indignation has been 
aroused by the issue of Regulations Made Under Native Administration 
Act, 1905-1906, which now have the force of law. These include 
regulations as to the establishment of mission stations and the issue of 
licenses to mission workers. The chief points of these are: 

“No mission for the evangelization of the natives or for other 
kindred purpose shall be established or attempted to be established until 
the governing authority, church, society, or individual concerned is 
first in possession of the authority of the Minister [i. e. Minister for 
Native Affairs] to establish such mission.” 


“No worker other than a native, but including native missionaries, 
appointed by any governing body or church authority, superintendent, 
Manager Or missionary, to work in any mission, itinerant or otherwise, 
~— enter upon his duties unless he has been granted in like manner 
a license, 
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“No person not being a mission worker shall establish, attempt 
to establish or conduct a school for natives without the consent of the 


Minister.” 
Penalties of fine and/or imprisonment are provided for breaches 


of these regulations. On the permit forms to be issued to workers ap- 
pears the words: ‘This License is not transferable, neither does it 
authorize the person to whom it is issued to work elsewhere than at the 
Mission named hereon.” 

Church leaders are vehemently protesting against these regulations, 
which they regard as an infringement of the crown rights of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The authorities, it is stated, by embarking upon this policy 
of attempting to control religious activities, are doing what no Parlia- 
ment in the British Empire has dared to do for the last three hundred 
years. It is scarcely conceivable that churches or missionaries now at 
work in Western Australia will cravenly subject themselves to secular 
control and accept dictation as to whether they shall preach Christ 
to people for whom He gave Himself. If the Government attempts 
to punish by imprisonment those who put first the claims of Christ, 
doubtless the free people of the Western State will speedily sweep it 
aside. In any case Christians will not allow the Department of Native 
Affairs to interfere with the inalienable right to preach freely the 
Gospel of Christ. It may be allowed that some very unwise, or even 
grotesque, means of “converting” natives have been employed (see 
Mrs. Daisy Bates’ ‘“The Passing of the Aborigines’), and that a belief 
in the low mentality and the speedy passing of the aborigines has en- 
couraged the sending amongst them of some missionaries very poorly 
equipped for their task. But in many cases excellent work has been 
done by able and devoted missionaries. 

On the day on which I write release has been made of part of 
the first report of the Federal Director of Native Affairs (Mr. E. W. P. 
Chinnery). In it he recommends to the Commonwealth Government 
a considerably increased use of missions in assisting the aborigines and 
half-castes of the Northern Territory, in which he also strongly recom- 
mends the establishment of a Court of Native Affairs. He urges the 
Government to keep native reserves inviolate as long as possible, and to 
make protection for the inmates if they are opened for mining or other 
purposes. Mr. Chinnery proposes that until the establishment of Gov- 
ernment stations the education of aboriginal children should be left to 
the missions, which should receive proper subsidies. Reasonable grants, 
he says, should also be made to the missions to enable them to extend 
the training of aborigines in food production and industry suitable to 
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their districts, and to control aged and infirm aborigines, treat the sick, 
and generally protect the aborigines. The missions should also be in- 
vited to take over the training of all half-caste children in suitable 
places remote from towns, or, if they are unwilling to do this, a Govern- 
ment training institution should be established on an island off North 
Australia. The report emphasizes the need for more technical training 
among aborigines and half-castes, and suggests that, after training, 
suitable half-castes should be assisted to settle on small holdings. 

The Federal Conference now possesses an abundance of data and 
recommendations. It has often declared its desire for increased care 
and protection. The Christian people of Australia long for the day 
when promises will be fulfilled and such action be taken as will remove 
a long-standing reproach to our civilization. 











THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF CHRISTIANITY 
By 


Jack FINEGAN 


character of Christianity are the two most significant achieve- 

ments of recent thought about our religion. Both of these es- 
sential characteristics of Christianity were grasped clearly in the earliest 
and most vigorous days of the church’s life, and their re-apprehension 
in our times promises that the church will have the strength it needs in 
the serious days that now are at hand. 

The ecumenical character of Christianity was expressed vividly by 
an early Christian writer of the second century. His name and exact 
date remain unknown, but his letter probably was written within a 
century or a little more after the death of Jesus. At that time Christian- 
ity still was comparatively small and unknown. To be sure, this letter 
is addressed to a certain “most excellent Diognetus,” and it is possible 
that this Diognetus is to be identified with the tutor of Marcus Aurelius. 
If so, the letter was going to a man of prominence. But even if that 
is the case, it still was only occasionally that the Christian movement 
attracted any considerable public attention. On the whole, it remained 
a minor and obscure matter. Despite this relative insignificance of the 
Christian movement in his day, the author who wrote to Diognetus made 
the amazing declaration that the Christians “hold the world together.” 
He described them as spread through both Greek and barbarian cities 
and destined to be an inner unifying force in the world. They were 
comparable, he said, to the soul in the body. 

That was an almost incredible vision of the ecumenical significance 
of Christianity, of its mission to be a community world-wide in its in- 
clusiveness. Yet such a vision seems to have marked the Christian 
movement from the beginning, and the further extension of Christianity 
very rapidly justified the ecumenical outlook of this earlier and un- 
known author. Around 200 A. D. Tertullian could declare to the pa- 
gans, “ We [Christians] are but of yesterday, and we have filled every 
place among you—cities, islands, fortresses, towns, market-places, the 
very camps, tribes, companies, palace, Senate, and Forum.” By the 
end of the third century of its existence, the record which Christianity 
had made was unique. It has been described by our most recent and 
thoroughgoing historian of the expansion of Christianity as follows: 


Ti. REDISCOVERIES of the ecumenical and of the historical 
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“Never in so short a time has any other religious faith, or, for that 
matter, any other set of ideas, religious, political, or economic, without 
the aid of physical force or of social or cultural prestige, achieved so 
commanding a position in such an important culture.”’ As a matter of 
fact that civilization in which Christianity had come so rapidly to im- 
portance was itself to disintegrate, but Christianity was to endure and 
to “hold the world together.” 

Today a world community is possible technologically. Yet such an 
incipient community is faced imminently with catastrophic disintegra- 
tion. The rediscovery in this day, therefore, of the ecumenical charac- 
ter of Christianity, of its inclusiveness that is as wide as the inhabited 
world and of its mission to hold that world together, is a fact of great 
significance and hopefulness. 

But the strength of the Christian movement which will enable it 
to play a decisive part in the catastrophic history of our time, and, it 
may be, once again to hold the world together, depends even more pro- 
foundly upon a second insight. The strength of the church in history 
depends upon its grasp of the historical character of Christianity. Even 
more important, therefore, than the rediscovery of the ecumenical 
nature of Christianity, is the rediscovery of its essential historical 
character. It is with the latter that we now are concerned. 

The true historical character of Christianity has been obscured 
by evolutionary optimism. This was based upon the popular interpreta- 
tion of Darwinism. The theory which Charles Darwin stated in 1858 
declared that the higher forms of animal life are derived from lower 
forms. The simpler types tend to develop in the direction of higher 
organization and greater specialization. This general law of develop- 
ment was founded upon extensive observations of both fossils and liv- 
ing organisms, and its formulation was a very impressive intellectual 
achievement. Herbert Spencer followed with a synthetic philosophy 
which described the evolution of the entire cosmos from relative sim- 
plicity to relative complexity through the operation of mechanical forces. 

Thus it seemed to the popular mind that a rosy future was assured. 
The natural law of development appeared to provide the basic cause of 
human progress. Hence it might be presumed safely that that progress 
was destined to be continuous. Darwin himself had said hopefully in 
the conclusion of his work, ““We may look with some confidence to a 
secure future of great length. And as natural selection works solely by 
and for the good of each being, all corporeal and mental endowments 
will tend to progress towards perfection.” Spencer continued with 
complete confidence: ‘Progress is not an accident but a necessity. 
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What we call evil and immorality must disappear. It is certain that man 
must become perfect.” This comfortable illusic.: of inevitable progress 
was the “lay religion” of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The rise of this doctrine of progress was parallelled and apparently 
supported by the development of technology. The practical applications 
of scientific knowledge became very significant. In the tools and tech- 
niques of modern science the instruments were at hand whereby man 
could accelerate enormously his own progress. 

Thought therefore became prevailing evolutionary and mechano- 
morphic. We were on our way, and “as long as the machine kept run- 
ning and the electric light burned” all was well. 

Evolutionary optimism led to a superficial view of history. Linked 
with a widespread agnosticism toward the deeper mysteries of exist- 
ence, it has been described as “a pale equivalent for a teleological view of 
nature and history.’” It suggested an over-simplified explanation of 
all history as surging inevitably toward higher levels. It induced a 
feverish desire to keep abreast of the stream of progress and engendered 
an optimistic pride which hardly could look other than disparagingly 
on the past. On the presupposition of inevitable progress, the pre- 
scientific ancient past appeared curious and unimportant. From this 
viewpoint the Bible and the early church became quaint objects, of 
possible interest to the antiquary, but quite irrelevant to bustling, ad- 
vancing civilization. Christianity’s significance could lie only in what 
it is and, more particularly, in what it may become. If by chance this im- 
posing spiritual edifice of modern Christianity had primitive begin- 
nings in Palestine long ago, those connections did not need to detract 
too much from the achievements of the emancipated reason which hap- 
pily now was freed from a superstitious past. The relationship with 
the past might be admitted, but it was, after all, rather tenuous. About 
all that could be said was to comment, as Guignebert has, “The rise of 
the Galilaean prophet marks the beginning, however accidental, of the 
religious movement from which Christianity sprang.’”* If one did 
give further consideration to Jesus himself one discovered no escape 
from a dilemma. Jesus could be placed seriously within his own an- 
cient setting. Thereupon he became “a stranger and an enigma’ to 
the present. Or he could be modernized into intelligibility to the era. 
Then he became like the Christ that Harnack saw, according to Father 
Tyrell’s famous remark. “only the reflection of a liberal Protestant face 
seer at the bottom of a deep well.” 

Thus in reality the enlightened reason which was nourished in 
evolutionary pride and exercised in the disparagement of all historical 
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traditions, had divorced itself effectively from any inner meaning of 
history. In the words of Berdyaev: ‘Some fundamental mystery 
which formed an inalienable part of tradition now disappears leaving 
only the husk of history.’”* As Berdyaev further points out, it was 
Karl Marx who carried this rebellion against the historical to its ulti- 
mate conclusion, uncompromisingly analyzing and discrediting all 
historical mysteries and traditions. When he had finished, history was 
stripped bare. All of its sacred associations were destroyed and noth- 
ing remained but the processes of materialistic economic production. 

But not all were as radically thoroughgoing nor as ruthlessly logi- 
cal as Marx. Those who desired to maintain a religious outlook, al- 
though they had divorced themselves from the possibility of under- 
standing a historical religion, turned usually to one or the other of two 
remaining types of religion. To both of these other kinds of religious 
outlook, history was irrelevant, and in both there appeared to be a 
promise that religion could be kept up-to-date in a hurrying civilization. 

The first was the religion of experience. Historical religion had 
become an enigma and an offense, but there was a noble tradition run- 
ning through the years, yet always divorced from history and denying 
history, which offered an apparently unshakable foundation. This 
was the mystic tradition which persistently had declared that the real 
basis of religion lies in the depths of the experience of the individual. 
This is where the soul meets God. God is removed utterly from the 
world of transitory happenings. But in the depths of its own being 
the soul can know God, for there at its deepest center it is essentially 
one with the Absolute Reality. This is the universal doctrine of mysti- 
cism, whether as stated in Hinduism, ‘‘Myself is the infinite self,’’ and 
“Thou art that;” or as taught by Plotinus, “Our soul is of one form 
with the Universal Soul.’’ Hence the fundamental command of the 
mystic way is, “Withdraw into yourself and look.” 

This counsel of withdrawal suggested an approach to religion in 
which any serious grappling with Christian history was unnecessary. 
Religion apparently could forget the past and live in the freshness 
of each moment’s new experience. It could be as impregnable as one’s 
own emotions. Its very definition could be, “the feeling of an absolute 
dependence.” Psychology could at once set about the business of 
gathering the empirical evidence for religion in contemporary experi- 
ence, and it had not yet been perceived that “if we are to be empirical, 
we must realize that the experiment does not begin with us.”* There 
was a full flight from history. The soul must rise directly out of 
history to its union with the Absolute, as the masters of the mystic 
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way always had taught. Pseudo-Dionysius had urged, “Leave behind 
both thy senses and thy intellectual operations, and all things known by 
sense and intellect,” while Gregory the Great once said, ““The soul must 
first have learnt to shut out from its eyes all the phantasmata of earthly 
and heavenly images, and to spurn and tread under foot whatever 
presents itself to the thought from sight, hearing, smell, bodily touch, 
or taste, so that it may seek itself interiorly as it is without these sensa- 
tions.” If history was to be dealt with it could only be looked upon as 
a symbol through which some transcendental reality might shine. 

The other type of religious thought which seemed abreast of time 
and to which history conveniently was unimportant was the religion of 
science. The “intellectual love of God” could be nourished upon con- 
templation of the inspiring vistas of the universe. If the persistent 
regularities of the natural world had awakened religious awe among 
the ancients, should not the vaster orderliness unfolding before modern 
science induce reverence if not also worship? Of course it was no 
longer possible to take seriously a solar monotheism such as Ikhnaton’s 
nor nature myths such as those of Osiris and Isis, or Demeter and 
Persephone. But a more sophisticated faith which perceived the uni- 
versal mind behind the universal machine could refuse to be intimidated 
by a mechanomorphic age. Its legitimate and respectable task was to 
educe the religious significance of the multiplying discoveries of science. 
But even as to mysticism, so also to nature-religion, history is irrelevant. 
Amidst the vast orderliness of the universe, human history seems petty, 
ludicrous and troubled. If one does deal with it, it must be to seek to 
find amidst its confusion some general laws such as those that describe 
the calm circling of the planets. “But it is precisely the non-recurrent 
particularity of events that makes them a proper subject for the his- 
torian,”’ and “‘it is this concrete actuality which for an historical religion 
conveys the revelation of God.’”® 

Thus both the religion of experience and the religion of science 
rode with some success on the crest of the wave of evolutionary op- 
timism. Both are valid and important forms of religion. The one 
has the whole rich tradition of mysticism back of it, the other grows 
out of the widespread and ancient tradition of nature-religion. But 
neither is able to deal seriously with history, for to both the historical 
is fundamentally irrelevant. 

Now, however, evolutionary optimism is breaking down and there- 
with the possibility is passing of being content with its easy answer to 
the problem of history. This breakdown of evolutionary optimism has 
been occasioned in part by the eruption of such terrific chaos as quite 
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bursts the bounds of its happier schemes. The twentieth century has 
witnessed an appalling spectacle. Humanity had climbed the hills of 
progress until the heights of peace and plenty were in plain sight. The 
forces of nature were subdued, and man’s whispered voice and hurry- 
ing wings girdled quickly a planet become a neighborhood. But the 
neighborhood saw no appropriate brotherhood emerge. The bounty 
within grasp became a thing over which to battle with others. As 
Goethe once said, “The retarding demons are always there,” and the 
demonic elements of age-old fears, hates and greeds now turned man- 
kind back toward a jungle of strife. Immediately the technological 
instruments of progress became the means of retrogression. Tech- 
nological progress had “merely provided us with more efficient means 
for going backwards.’”’ 

The lesson thus enforced in bitter experience was perceived then 
to have been awaiting recognition long since in hitherto unemphasized 
facts. A comprehensive theory of evolution must recognize numerous 
examples of devolution or degeneration, such as the ascidian which from 
larva to adult goes through a retrograde metamorphosis. Many para- 
sites and disease germs stand the test of survival and flourish splendidly. 
Inevitable advance is not indicated by sociological data. “We are forced 
to conclude,” wrote A. J. Todd in his study of the theories of social 
progress, “that while evolution is universal, progress is rare. Man- 
kind, whatever level it has reached, is always faced with the possibility 
of degeneration. No people is immune. There have been more failures 
than successes in the historic past, more savages than civilized peoples.””* 
The cosmos itself, moreover, is pervaded by a principle of doom. This 
is stated in the law of Entropy, which, as W. R. Inge points out in 
God and the Astronomers, already was known in the nineteenth century 
but strangely enough seemed not to discourage those who were exulting 
over the law of ineluctable progress. This law of Entropy “holds, I 
think,’ ’says Eddington, “the supreme position among the laws of 
nature.” It declares that the entire universe like a great clock slowly is 
running down. Finally space will become empty and “Time’s arrow 
will cease to point.” In the words of Spengler’s brilliant comparison: 
“What the myth of Gétterdimmerung [Twilight of the Gods] sig- 
nified of old, the irreligious form of it, the theory of Entropy, signifies 
today—world’s end as completion of an inwardly necessary evolution.” 
If anything is inevitable then it would seem to be not Utopia but 
Ragnarok. 

But even if the Utopia envisioned by evolutionary optimism were 
certain, it would not constitute an adequate solution of the problem of 
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historical existence. The only persons to whom its answer could be 
satisfactory would be those fortunates of the distant future for whom 
all the sufferings of the past had prepared at last a perfect world. For 
all the preceding millions whom the universe ruthlessly had plowed 
under to enrich the soil from which eventually the good crop should 
spring, there would be no consolation. This kind of an “all-reconciling 
future” offers a reconciliation of the contradictions of existence which 
only a favored few can enjoy. This “exclusive cult of the future,” 
which “addresses itself with infinite optimism to the future, with in- 
finite pessimism to the past,” has been described rightly enough by 
Berdyaev as being in its ultimate significance “a religion of death.’™ 
It leaves the Thessalonian Christians still asking plaintively if all are 
lost save only those who are fortunate enough to be alive when the 
Lord returns, It has no answer to the question of Second Esdras, “Lo, 
Lord, thou art ready to meet with thy blessing those that survive to 
the end; but what shall our predecessors do, or we ourselves or our 
posterity ?” 

Thus, the breakdown of evolutionary optimism and its simple doc- 
trine of inevitable progress poses again and more seriously the question 
of the meaning of history. No longer can we be so certain of our bound- 
less superiority to everything that is behind us, nor so confident of our 
complete adequacy for everything that is before us. If Reinhold 
Niebuhr is correct, however, that despair is less dangerous to 
faith than optimism, then the very seriousness of our times may be 
hopeful. It may lead us to seek again for a religion rooted in history 
and offering a historical redemption. As a matter of fact, it has been 
the crucial periods in the history of the world that have stimulated the 
most serious efforts to comprehend the meaning of history. Augus- 
tine’s The City of God has been called “the first real effort to produce 
a philosophy of history.” The occasion for undertaking it as Augus- 
tine himself related, was that “Rome” had “‘been stormed and sacked 
by the Goths under Alaric their king.” The city of the world was 
passing away, but the future might be shown to belong to a better city, 
the city of God. Earlier still, the Book of Daniel had grappled with 
the problem of history. Indeed, Berdyaev ascribes to it the honor of 
being the first endeavor to formulate a philosophy of history in the 
pre-Christian world. The catastrophes which Antiochus Epiphanes 
brought upon the Jews constituted the milieu of this book. Even so 
today a catastrophic moment in world history is giving rise to a wide- 
spread and profound concern to find the meaning of our historical 
existence. 
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Amidst the undoubted seriousness of our times, the danger, of 
course, is that we shall revert from the former complete optimism to 
a new and complete pessimism. The simple theory of inevitable prog- 
ress has collapsed. It is very possible that its place may be taken by 
an equally simple and fallacious theory of cyclic recurrence. We may 
swing from evolutionary optimism to cyclical pessimism. Spengler, 
most notably, has argued that every culture has a life-cycle in accord- 
ance with which it passes inevitably from spring through summer and 
autumn to winter. This would amount essentially to a return to what 
was the most characteristic outlook of the Graeco-Roman world. The 
theory of recurrent world-cycles was so widely prevalent in the ancient 
world that J. B. Bury says “it may almost be described as the orthodox 
theory of cosmic time’’* among the Greeks, from whom it also passed 
to the Romans. The most representative thinkers conceived no goal 
for history but only an eternal repetition. Aristotle thought that all 
arts, sciences, and institutions had been discovered in the past and lost 
again for an infinite number of times. Plato conceived the world-cycle 
to consist of a period of 72,000 solar years, the first half of which 
amounted to a golden age, while the second 36,000 years saw gradual 
decay and degeneration. Marcus Aurelius said, “The periodic move- 
ments of the universe are the same, up and down from age to 
age. . . . Soon will the earth cover us all: then the earth, too, will 
change forever, and these again for ever. . . . Those who come after 
us will see nothing new, nor have those before us seen anything 
more. . . . Accordingly to have contemplated human life for forty 
years is the same as to have contemplated it for ten thousand years.” 
The Graeco-Roman mind may have felt that this doctrine called for a 
Stoic-Epicurean acceptance rather than for pessimism, but it is hard to 
see how in its ultimate meaning it represents other than a pessimistic 
view. Nietzsche saw the same vision of the eternal return of all things, 
and he admitted that it took him a long time to overcome the feeling 
of pessimism which it inspired. Augustine indeed had reason to rejoice 
that “the straight path, which is Christ” offered a way of deliverance 
from the “unreal and futile cycles” which in “ceaseless revolution—re- 
move and restore true misery and deceitful bliss in turn.”’ 

The hope for the achievement of a philosophy of history that will 
be more realistic than that of evolutionary optimism and more en- 
couraging than that of cyclical pessimism lies in Christianity, for 
Christianity is most profoundly a historical religion. It can com- 
prehend the religion of experience and the religion of science, but its 
roots lie deeper than in mysticism or in nature-religion, they lie in 
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history. Schelling once suggested that Christianity is in the highest 
degree historical and represents a revelation of God in history, and 
today a great deal of the finest theological thought is being devoted 
to the rediscovery of the historical character of the Hebrew-Christian 
religion. 

In contrast with other ancient peoples, who either withdrew with- 
in the silences of the soul to seek for the infinite, or looked with awe 
upon the divine regularities of nature, the Hebrews encountered God 
“on the highway of history.”” To them the revelation of God was 
primarily in history rather than in the soul or in nature. They could 
indeed say, “Be still, and know that I am God,” and “The heavens 
declare the glory of God,” but chiefly their concern was to recognize 
in the happenings of history the mighty hand of “him that led his people 
through the wilderness.” The Hebrew Scriptures are not a compila- 
tion of philosophical speculations, but a record of the history of a peo- 
ple, viewed in the light of God’s purpose for them and the world. The 
story comes swiftly to the call of Abraham and continues with the 
vicissitudes and victories of his descendants. As the history develops, 
the prophets not only see what God has done, they recognize what he 
is doing and declare what he will do. This history must have an end, 
a consummation, and that is nothing less than the kingdom of God. 
This eschatological perspective, to which contributions came from 
Persia, set the whole history in the light of an ultimately purposed 
fulfillment. 

Christianity began with the recognition that an event of decisive 
significance for the establishment of that kingdom had transpired. 
That event was the total fact of the life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus, rightly recognized as the Messiah long awaited. He had summed 
up and fulfilled the process of Hebrew history and given to it its 
definitive meaning and direction. Out of that event emerged the 
church, which was clearly aware that its significance lay in its relation 
to that initial and decisive fact. As C. H. Dodd has shown con- 
vincingly from the New Testament records, “in the fourth decade of 
the first century the Christian Church grew up around a central tradi- 
tion which, however it is expressed—in preaching, in story, in teach- 
ing and in liturgical practice—yields a coherent picture of Jesus Christ, 
what He was, what He stood for, what He said, did and suffered.” 
Through the centuries the church has continued to bear witness to the 
fact of Jesus Christ at the center-point of history. It has sought to 
share “the continuity of purpose and intention’”’* which he introduced 
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into history, and in so far as it has been successful it has represented a 
projection of the power of that purpose through the years. 

Thus as Christians we stand in an “historical continuum,”** run- 
ning back at least as far as Abraham, summed up and made most sig- 
nificant in Jesus Christ, and projected through the years in the con- 
tinuity of purpose which is the church. As this profoundly historical 
character of Christianity is rediscovered in our time, there is a promise 
that our faith will be strong to translate the present catastrophic epoch 
into a moment in that sacred history whose end shall be the kingdom 
of our Lord and his Christ.”° 


9915 
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THE RESTORATION PRINCIPLE 
By 
A. T. DeGroot 


OME ONE ought to write a big book on this subject. Such a work 

would have to be large to do justice to so grand a theme. In some 

articles in the Christian-Evangelist I have made a few approaches 
in the direction of the topic, but they have been purely fragmentary. 
When David Copperfield fell in love with the delectable Dora, in 
Dickens immortal novel bearing the hero’s name, and “took a night walk 
to Norwood” in order to blow kisses at her window, and pray for her 
protection (‘‘I don’t know what from; from fire, I suppose, or perhaps 
from mice’’), he says that, like the subject of a venerable riddle which he 
learned in his youth he went “round and round the house without ever 
touching the house.” My Christian-Evangelist articles have been some- 
what of that nature, as far as giving adequate treatment to this im- 
portant topic is concerned. In “The Passing and the Permanent” 
(August 20, 1936), it was suggested that the Restoration idea has a 
definite validity. It is not only pre-Christian in origin but has been 
employed from the earliest Christian times. However, what the second, 
third and later generation Christians wanted to restore were matters 
quite different from many of the items prominent in the program of the 
Campbells and their associates. In “A Realistic Approach to Unity” 
(April 22, 1937), it was said that a united church must include a 
great variety of services and satisfactions in order to minister to the 
wide diversity of human needs. In “The Divisions in Our Brother- 
hood” (April 20, 1939), it was proposed that the schisms in our move- 
ment have seriously detracted from the value of our program as a 
workable plan for Christian unity. 

To these studies of the central subject of interest among Disciples 
of Christ many others should be added. Here I would like to contend 
further concerning the fundamental validity of the Restoration prin- 
ciple. If it can be shown that Christian idealism has always been led, 
as though by a species of Divine Conscience, to seek the apostolic model 
of Christian behavior and attitude, the Restoration idea will gain a 
new serviceableness in our thought and work. In the course of writ- 
ing a book manuscript on The Grounds of Divisions Among the Dis- 
ciples of Christ many examples of faith in the re-forming principle 
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have been uncovered. The ones cited here are in addition to those 
given in the larger work. 

When Queen Elizabeth had the problem of meeting the Lutheran 
proposals for revising English thought about the nature of the church, 
she recorded her insight that Christianity on the simple New Testament 
model was the solution of the problems of the contending sides in the 
controversy. The eminent John Adams of American revolutionary 
days was an unconscious pre-Campbell reformer, for he revolted against 
the machinery and high society control of the church and asked in 
good old Restoration fashion, “Where do we find in the Scrip- 
tures . . .” the non-essentials of Christian life to which he objected.* 
Others of lesser fame were of the same opinion. D. W. Howe in The 
Puritan Republic says that in the very first years of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony “Mr. Ambros Martin” was tried “for calling the church 
covenant a stinking carryon & a humane [sic] invention & saying he 
wondered at God’s patience” because “the ministers did dethrone Christ 
& set up themselves ; he was fined £10 & counselled to go to Mr. Mather 
& be instructed by him.’” 
lief in New Testament freedom and tolerance, however, which may 
owe something to the prevailing winds of democracy, would be in- 
stances of the same faith during the times when civil life could not be 
said to be father to the wish for ecclesiastical independence and frater- 
nity. Asa purely arbitrary time limit, let us choose the 11th and 12th 
centuries as our period on which we shall open the window and look 
in. Did the Christian spirit cower under absolute Roman Catholic 
dominance and never envision the simplicity of New Testament 
Christianity? Let us see. 

I 

It is difficult for modern men to reconstruct in their minds the 
condition of the Roman Catholic Church in the 11th and 12th centuries, 
especially with regard to its unity and disunity, its authority and lack 
of authority in divers places. The consolidation of its adherents into 
the fairly unified body which they represent today, and the wielding of 
its united power through the use of modern communication, gives an 
exhibition of strength, authority, and unity which was scarcely dreamed 
of in the minds of middle age popes. Arnold of Brescia could escape 
any inconveniences arising from his condemnation by the Council of 
Sens in 1141 by carrying on his reform in France. Here, as Davison 

More instructive than these somewhat modern expressions of be- 





i” alee Smith, The History of Modern Culture, II, 451. 
p. 40. 
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indicates, “the sentence of Sens was not approved . . . and no bishop 
was found to execute the harsh judgment of the Council against 
Arnold. . . . Hyacinthus, later a cardinal, evidently an influential man, 
espoused Arnold’s cause. . . . Moreover, conditions in France were 
unfavorable to united clerical action. A heated controversy centered 
around a bitter struggle for the see of Bourges and diverted attention 
from all minor issues. King and pope, noble and monk, stood arrayed 
against each other.’”* 

After this Arnold spent seven years in Rome, associating with a 
civil revolutionary party, preaching against the luxuries and vices of 
the bishops, and-charging that “the Pope was no Pope because he was 
not an apostolic man and a shepherd of souls but a man of blood, who 
maintained his authority by killing and burning; a tormentor of the 
churches ; and oppressor of the innocent, who did nothing in the world 
but feed on flesh and fill his coffers and empty those of others.’ 
Popular sentiment in the papal city was strong enough to support the 
reformer in these charges and to keep him safe over a period of years. 

Unorthodox movements were to be found in many other places, 
challenging the power of the Roman church. In 1030 the nobles of 
Milan offered conversion to Catholicism or death by fire to a number 
of sectarians of Monteforte, near Turin. Many, including the Countess 
of the place, sprang into the flames.° In 1052 Henry IV felt obliged to 
hang certain so-called “Manichees” in Goslar; but new advocates of 
the same ideas appeared about 1090 at Agen, and again in 1115. In the 
Netherlands from 1115 to 1124 the enthusiast Tanchelm, “‘ecstatically 
venerated by the multitude, moved about with a bodyguard of armed 
men, with a banner carried before him, and bearing a naked sword, 
ready to cut down all unbelievers.”° Moeller adds, “the spreading con- 
tempt for the church even after Tanchelm’s death compelled Norbert 
to appeal for help against the disturbances excited by him.” Lack of 
space forbids to tell of the monk Henry who, about 1101, succeeded 
in arousing some of the lower clergy, as well as Bishop Hildebert, 
against the luxurious higher clergy; of Peter of Bruys, whom Peter 
of Clugny and Abelard designated as “the most dangerous of all the 
heretics who threatened the ecclesiastical cultus;”’ and of Eudo de 
Stella, condemned to imprisonment by the Council of Rheims in 1148. 
What is important is that new movements for reform were frequently 


a oat Davison, Some Forerunners of St. Francis of Assissi, y. 36. 

. p. 41. 

— Moeller, History of the Christian Church, Middle Ages, p. 383. 
id. 

"Tbid., p. 385. 
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arising, often to flourish for many years without hindrance from the 
weak central hierarchy, and sometimes under the protection of local 
kings or princes despite the specific disapproval and even long standing 
excommunication on the part of the Roman church. 
II 

In the face of such conditions, it is not surprising that there 
were those whose reading of the scriptures of the church discovered 
a profound disparity between the primitive apostolic life and that 
which then obtained, especially in ecclesiastical high places. When we 
consider that the times were soon to give prolific birth to the move- 
ments of the friars, and remember with how much ardour these men 
sought ideals which changed the very temper of the church, we might 
expect to find restoration concepts in the new monasticism. Cardinal 
Newman, however, observed that “the monk proposed to himself no 
great or systematic work beyond that of saving his soul.”® With the 
possible exception of Hildebrand and the Cluniac movement, monast- 
icism had little interest in reforming the church or the state. It is true, 
however, that there was a partial restorationism integral to the Francis- 
can ideal, limited to the desire to restore apostolic poverty and simplicity. 

Amid the welter of a richly variegated adaptation and modification 
of Roman church ideals, as well as distinct heresies (opposing, perhaps, 
only a few of the practices of the church), there were to be found cer- 
tain Apostolics,° whose appeal for church authority was to the scrip- 
tures rather than an official succession or tradition belonging to the 
Roman hierarchy. Davison says, “efforts to restore primitive Chris- 
tianity, to follow literally the commands of Christ and the teaching of 
the Apostles in daily life and in religious observance were very numerous 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The conceptions men formed of 
the essence of Apostolic Christianity varied widely. The fundamental 
motive of all was the same: they would live as Christ taught men to 
live; they would conform their worship to that of the little group of 
believers who first followed Him in far away Palestine. Arialdus and 
Waldo, Arnold and Francis, agreed in basing the apostolic life on 
evangelical poverty. But Waldo wished to sweep away all doctrines, 
all religious observances, which were not found in the Church of the 
apostolic age; Arnold believed that the vicar of Christ should not be a 
secular prince, and assailed the whole vast fabric of the temporal 
power of the Church; Arialdus tried to purge the Church of simony, 





HH. B. Workman, Evolution of the Monastic Ideal, p. 12. 
For a brief summary of the general subject, see article “Apostolics,” in Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, 11th ed., Vol. I, pp. 204, 205. 
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to teach the priests to lead pure lives; Francis saw clearly his own duty 
—to be poor, as Christ had commanded, to help suffering humanity, 
while he upheld the Church as an institution.”*° 

Ill 

Material on the attitude toward the scriptures on the part of the 
Albigenses and Cathari is not readily obtainable. The customs and 
cult practices of these “New Manicheans,” as they are commonly 
classified,"* have captured the interests of most commentators upon 
them. This is not surprising, for these Western sects (excepting the 
Waldenses) were true cult kin of the Eastern Euchites and Bogomiles, 
who may be traced back to the earlier Paulicians of Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, northern Syria, Thrace, and later Bulgaria. The dualistic tra- 
dition of Persia imparted certain ascetic and orgiastic elements into 
Albigensian and Cathari practice. These features have seized the 
imagination of historians with regard to the Western apostolics who 
existed in northern Italy and southern France during the eleventh and 
twelfth, and even into the thirteenth centuries, with the result that their 
devotion to the restoration principle has been lost to our sight. 

The great movement of Cathari at Albi consisted of New Testa- 
ment Christians of an unusual species, for they carried their Manichee 
dualism, which saw material creation as evil, to the point of identifying 
the Old Testament Jehovah with the evil one (Satan). Therefore they 
discarded the Old Testament and stood on the New Testament alone. 
By emphasizing certain aspects of early Christian life, many peculiarities 
were authorized by these purists, including the prohibition of mar- 
riage, the inculcation of other ascetic practices, as well as an involved 
metaphysical teaching. This latter item would “hardly have won 
converts in numbers sufficient to enable Catharism to supplant the 
Church in southern France and to weaken it seriously elsewhere.” 
It was popular condemnation of the luxurious living of the clergy in 
contrast with the New Testament teaching and examples of simplicity, 
which won the great Catharan following. 

Various examples of the preaching of these eleventh and twelfth 
century apostolics remain. The principal tenets of Peter of Bruys and 
Henry of Lausanne were, that “they denied the efficacy of infant 
baptism because Christ said, ‘Believe and be baptized,’ and a child can- 
not believe; Christ’s body and blood are not offered in the Sacrament, 
nor did God command that the Sacrament be celebrated ; all sacrifices 


"Davison, op. cit., p. 14. . 
“See article, “New Manicheans,” in The New Schaff Herzog Encyclopedia of 


Religious Knowledge, Vol. VIII, py. 143. 
“Davison, op. cit., p. 19. 
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and prayers for the dead avail nothing; churches and altars are un- 
necessary, for prayer before a stable is as efficacious as that before an 
altar.”** Certain heretics of Cologne were discovered by Everwin, 
Provost of Steinfeld, claiming that the Roman establishment had lost 
its primitive character and thus ceased to be a Church of Christ. ‘‘All 
the observances of the Church which were not founded by Christ and 
the Apostles in direct succession from Him they called superstitious.””** 
Unlike the stricter Cathari, these apostolics of Cologne did not prohibit 
marriage nor deny the validity of the Old Testament. Davison esti- 
mates that it was “through their attempt to restore the apostolic Church 
that they gained their hold on the popular imagination.””*° 

Everwin reports that there was a second group of self-designated 
“Apostolics” at Cologne—presaging, perhaps, the modern divisions 
among Bible Christians, by “their mutual disagreement and conten- 
tion,”*° as he says of them. “They said in their own defence,” he adds, 
“that this heresy had existed secretly from the time of the martyrs to 
our own day. "iT Their positive message was an appeal for 
apostolic poverty and simplicity in life and worship. They repudiated 
the Roman church, and originated one of their own,’* in which they 
founded their customs on a literal interpretation of the teaching and 
practice of Christ and the apostles. 


IV 


Usually, though not correctly, associated’® in historical treatises 
with the Albigenses are the Waldensians, who are much more truly 
to be known as Bible Christians than is the case with the Albi purists 
whose origin and cult practices show such an affinity with Eastern 
Manichean precedents. The Waldenses had a commonplace and un- 


*Ibid., p. 20. 

“Tbid., p. 22. 

*[bid., p. 23, 

*Saint Bernard, Cantica Canticorum, translation of Samuel J. Eales, pp. 389, 391. 

“Davison, of. cit., pp. 23, 24. 

“Their church, however, had its own hierarchy, with bishops and a pope. 

“One of the few near-source books in this field in English is Paul Perrin’s 
volume, Luther’s Forerunners (title page reading “The Bloody Rage of that Great 
Antechrist [sic] of Rome and his superstitious adherents, against the true Church of 
Christ and the faithful professors of his Gospell”), printed at London in 1624. The 
second half of the work is a history of the Albigenses, and begins as follows: “The 
Albigenses, which we are to speake of in this history, differ nothing at all from the 
Waldenses, in their beleefe: but they are onely so called of the Countrey of Albi, 
where they dwelt, and had their first beginning. The Popes have condemned them 
as Waldenses; the Legates have made warre against them, as professing the beleefe 
of the Waldenses ; the Monkes Inquisitors, have formed their Proces and Indictments 
as against Waldenses: The people have persecuted them, as being such, and them- 
selves have thought themselves honored by that title, upon the assured knowledge 
that they had of the puritie of their doctrine, being the selfesame with the Waldenses : 
In respect whereof, many Historiographers call them Waldenses.” (pp. 1, 2, The 
First Booke of the History of the Albigenses.) 
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involved origin in the experience of one man. Says Jean Paul Perrin 
in his 1624 volume: 


This was about the yeare of our Lord a thousand one hundred 
and threescore, at what time . . . Peter Waldo a citizen of Lions 


shewed himselfe most couragious. . . . He was in high esteeme for 
his learning and pietie, as also for his great bountie toward the 
poore. . . . Many Historiographers do write, that he had a resolution 


to leade an unblameable life, approaching as neare as he could to that 
of the Apostles... .”° 

As with most apostolics, the point of departure from the Roman 
church life announced by the Waldenses arose in a practical rather than 
a doctrinal consideration—the matter of primitive Christian eco- 
nomics.”* “, . . from the very first they adhered with the extremest 
rigidity to the minutest and most literal precepts of the Bible.”*’ The 
monk Rainerius charged: 

that the first lesson that the Waldenses give to those whom they 
winne to their Sect, is this, that they teach them what the Disciples of 
Christ ought to be, and that by the words of the Gospell and the 
Apostles, affirming, that they only are the Successors of the Apostles, 
that imitate their life.”* 

The passage goes on to charge that “the Pope, the Bishoppes and 
Clergy, that possesse and injoy the riches of this world, and seek after 
them, follow not the examples of the Apostles,’ but the important 
point is Rainerius’ complaint about, and seeming disparagement of, the 
simply scriptural basis of action. It was well known by those who 
opposed the Waldenses that “the said Pastors were thoroughly exer- 
cised in the Scriptures.”** 


V 


Waldo did what the critical and persuasive Arnold of Brescia 
never did**—he founded and perpetuated a separate church based on 
apostolic ideals. The ex-heretic Sacconi testified that the Waldensians 
claimed that their own was the true Church, and “the Roman Church 


*Jean Paul Perrin, Luther's Forerunners, “the First Booke,” pp. 2, 3. 

*It was so in other instances of revolt against the established church. Shortly 
after this, in England, Robert Grosstete (b. 1175), forerunner of Wiclif, opposed 
the hierarchical absolutism imposed with such severity by Innocent III. “It was the 
corruption, rather than the theory, of the church which first aroused his antagonism. 
The mainspring of all his activity was always his devout and untiring solicitude for 
the salvation of men’s souls.” (W. E. Garrison, “The Preparation for the Reforma- 
tion in England Before Wiclif,” D. B. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1897, p. 


20.) ; 
*Article, “Waldenses,” The New Schaff Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, Vol. XII, p. 243. 
*Perrin, op. cit., “The Second Booke of the History of the Waldenses,” p. 2. 
*Tbid., p. 36. 
*For a careful discussion of the claim that Arnold founded a distinct sect, see 
Davison, op. cit., pp. 45-54. 
*G. C. Coulton, Inquisition and Liberty, p. 189. 
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is no Church of Christ, but a Church of Malignants.””° This church 
exists today, “the oldest extant Protestant group in the world.”*’ As 
with reformers in other churches and centuries, “they had no thought 
of leaving the church and did not anticipate its opposition, but Peter 
Waldo was refused papal approval. In 1183 they were excommuni- 
cated. In 1207 the Waldenses found a refuge in the Cottian Alps in 
northwest Italy, and the valleys of that region are still the principal 
center of their life and work.’’** 

Waldo performed one unique service for the development of 
heresy, or Bible Christianity, as one may choose to call it: he provided 
the Bible in the vernacular of his people. Before his full break with 
the Roman church he employed two priests to render the scriptures 
into French, one translating while the other wrote. “By the hit-or-miss 
translation made by the priests for him,” says McNeill, ‘““Waldo provided 
for medieval religion a new dynamic. Soon he attracted followers 
who multiplied the written vernacular scriptures and preached them 
widely.”*® Persecution scattered the Waldenses to far places, and with 
them went the scriptures. “It was their arsenal and the basis of their 
influence. They brought a biblical influence into numerous earlier 
and later sects with which they mingled—Cathari, Humiliati, Arnold- 
ists, Spiritual Franciscans. . . . Through his popularization of the 
Bible his influence is vastly wider than his sect. Luther’s Bible met 
a demand which had been aroused by the Waldensian propaganda. 
Calvin’s first religious publication was an introduction to the new 
French translation for the Waldenses by his cousin, Olivétan, in 1535. 
Waldo thus appears to have held a good deal of the future in his hand.”’*° 


VI 


Spiritually akin to, and later identified with, the undertaking of 
Waldo, was the movement of the Humiliati, which comes within the 
time limits of our study. “Between 1179 and 1201,” says Davison, 
“apostolic Christianity had become a recognized force. Innocent III 
realized that the Church, beset by enemies who fought for conscience’ 
sake, needed to organize all the enthusiasm and religious zeal she 
could command within her own ranks.”** Arising from an ancestry 
reputedly going back to the time of the Emperor Henry II (who was 
in Italy in 1004 and 1014), and growing into a third (i. e., non-clerical ) 
order within the church, they seem to have received holy orders and 





aPamphlet, A Miracle of Protestant Survival, p. 2. 
id, 


John T. McNeill, Makers of Christianity, y. 147. 
McNeill, op. cit., pp. 149, 150. 
Davison, of. cit., p. 56. 
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claim to have been granted a rule by St. Bernard in 1134. “The earliest 
known facts are that in 1176 a grant of land was made to the Humiliati 
near Milan, and that their right to hold land was assured in 1186 by 
Pope Urban III.”** Upon petitioning the pope, three orders of 
Humiliati were given Rules in 1201. 

There were certain “false Humiliati,” however, who did not 
abide within the limits of ecclesiastical orthodoxy and remained apart 
from those who were content with Roman church rule. “The Humiliati, 
whose reconciliation with the church was assured by Innocent’s careful 
policy, departed from the spirit of the movement, which was essentially 
an apostolic one.’’** The order fell into disrepute and was abolished 
in 1560. “The other Humiliati, false according to Innocent III, true 
to their convictions at great cost, were lost to sight among the Apostolic 
heretics who abounded in Lombardy. They had much in common with 
Arnold of Brescia, and may easily have coalesced with his disciples.” 
Too, “they were naturally swept along with the Waldensian portion of 
the apostolic movement.” ** 


Vil 


Thus do we see that the Restoration principle was at work as a 
leaven in the very time when, normally, one would least expect to find 
it. Here is evidence to give us reason to believe that there is pure gold 
in the reforming ideal, needing only the careful refining that comes 
by Christian experience through the centuries to apply it to helpful 
and successful work in church life today. Efforts toward Christian 
unity, now gaining a widespread acceptance, cannot claim to be in- 
telligent and historically oriented if they overlook the underlying im- 
portance of the Restoration principle. By the same token, Christians 
are obliged to employ their common reason in profiting from the ex- 
perience of the many generations of their fathers in the faith who have 
pioneered in the application of the Restoration ideal. 

“[bid., p. 58. 


*[bid., p. 68. 
“Ibid., p. 69. 
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THE BHAGAVAD GITA 
By 
W. J. LHamMon 


“Not merely the most read but also the most idealized book in 


world literature today.” 

Dr. ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 
A poem cast in the form of a dialogue. 
The persons are: 

First: Krishna, incarnation of Vishnu; acting as charioteer. Teach- 
ing and inciting to war. 

Second: Arjuna, Brother of king Udhisthira, and a prince of the 
Pandavas who are marshalled for battle. His enemies are his 
relatives, the Kauravas. Among them are the princes Bishma 
and Drona, and their lords. His ensign-badge is Hannuman, the 
Monkey. 

A one-act play. Scene, a war chariot stationed between the armies 
drawn up and ranged for battle. 


ERE IS a poem little known in our western world but of more 

than passing importance. Dr. George F. Moore in his History 

of Religions couples it with the Upanishads as presenting “a 

half mythical” philosophy expressed in part in ritualistic terms. In his 

valuation of it he says, “In all the voluminous sacred literature of India 

no book has exerted so profound and universal an influence on the 

thought and life of Hinduism as the Bhagavad Gita. It is current in 

hundreds of editions, many of which are issued by societies or in- 

dividuals at small price for free distribution, as the New Testament is 
circulated among us.” 

Dr. J. E. Graefe, long a resident in India and Dean of the Theolog- 
ical department of Andhra Christian College, brings the Gita before 
us as a study and a challenge not alone because of its intrinsic beauty 
and value as a work of literature, but chiefly because of its vast 
influence, 

The translation that may be recommended and that is, perhaps, 
the most accessible to American readers, is that of Sir Edwin Arnold. 
It is presented as one of the units of the Harvard Classics in Vol. 45. 
Dr. Arnold calls it The S ong Celestial, and says of it that “to the West- 
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ern reader much of the discussion seems childish and illogical; but 
these elements are mingled with passages of undeniable sublimity.” 

The Bhagavad Gita, though an extended poem of some sixty octavo 
pages, is but a section of the highly voluminous epic known as the 
Mahabharata. Principal Sidney Cave in his very recent work under the 
title Hinduism or Christianity calls it an interpolation in the Mahab- 
harata, and pronounces it “the best loved book of educated Hindus.” 
“In this book,” he says, “Krishna is extolled at once as the All-God, 
loving men and seeking their love, and as the Brahman of the Upani- 
shads, veiled by the power of illusion, whom none can know, indifferent 
to all born beings, hating none and loving none.” 

To us the challenge of the Gita comes from the fact of the revival 
of its use both in India and in certain of our Western countries. Its 
philosophy is being carried over by Hindu leaders to the masses of 
their people by means of popular translations and press and platform 
presentations. There is the compulsory teaching of it in some of the 
high schools of India and the pupils are expected to commit the whole 
of it to memory. 

There is another fact regarding it that should be of prime interest 
to us. It is making its way as a classic in some of our Western lands. 
And not as a classic only but as an apologetic for nationalism and mili- 
tarism, and as a culture for the spirit of fatalism and Stoicism, all rest- 
ing (as will appear later) on the pantheistic philosophy of Brahmanic 
Hinduism. Dr. Graefe says, “The menacing character of the Gita may 
be seen in the so-called German Faith movement. The leaders of this 
movement, seeking with German thoroughness a religious and philo- 
sophical basis, have adopted the Bhagavad Gita as one of their two 
sources of inspiration. The other is the Christian mysticism of Meister 
Eckhart.” In a word one may say that this “Christian mysticism’’ 1s 
distinctly pantheistic as the Gita itself, and ed it fits as readily into 
the German Faith movement. 

The plot of the play is a very simple one. There is but one situa- 
tion in it and that is a battle scene between the army of the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas. 

Arjuna says to his Divine Charioteer, Krishna, 


“Drive, Dauntless One, to yonder open ground 
Betwixt the armies; I would see more nigh 
These who will fight with us, those we must slay 
Today in war’s arbitrament; for sure, 
On bloodshed all are bent who throng this plain” 
Looking on the opposing army led by his own kinsmen Arjuna’s 


heart fails him. 
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“Krishna, as I behold, come here to shed 
Their common blood, yon concourse of our kin, 
My members fail, my tongue dries in my mouth, 
A shudder thrills my body. * * * 
The life within me seems to swim and faint. 
Nothing do I foresee but woe and wail! 
It is not good, O Krishna! Nought of good 
Can spring from mutual slaughter.” 
This, then, is the situation. Arjuna challenges the good of war. 


He cannot see that life to him will seem sweet “bought with blood.” 
His Divine Charioteer must answer that. In the answer, long drawn 
through many pages, we have the high caste Hindu, pantheistic apology 
for war. Preliminary to quotations embracing this apology one must 
know as nearly as one can just what pantheism is and how it is related 
to the way of life and especially to our Christian faith. 

Pantheism, the real pantheism of the Hindu Brahman, cancels all 
the categories of personality. It insists on the One without a second. 
God is all and all is God. Or call this great All Brahman. Then 
Brahman is all there is, and there is no second. Everywhere there is 
identity. Nowhere is there plurality. What seems plurality is illusion. 
For this the Hindu word is Maya. All that seems, the objective what- 
ever it is, man or beast, the mountain, the river, the earth itself, only 
seems; it is Maya. There is only the self-existent Brahman, fashion- 
less, timeless, indefinable, illimitable, impersonal. 

Thus pantheism is logically a solvent of all realities, or seeming 
realities; even of all contradictions, or seeming contradictions. It is 
a harmony of paradoxes. In the bosom of the Great All, good only 
seems, evil only seems. They melt into a seeming oneness, or, more 
strictly, into a nothingness. And further, since all the categories of 
personality are cancelled there can be no right or wrong, no good or 
bad, no morality or immorality, for these qualities exist only as between 
person and person. So, whatever is, or seems to be, just is, or seems to 
be, and it is neither good nor bad. It has no ethical content. 


It is true that pragmatically and poetically the talk about persons 
and their relations one to another, whether good or evil, continues. 
There could be no literature, no poetry, no drama, no art without the 
assumption of personality and the various relations of persons to per- 
sons. Thus it happens that theism and pantheism are interwoven 
throughout the Bhagavad Gita, theism with its categories of personality 
and pantheism with its submersion of personality in the universal 
Brahm. The poem zigzags from the one to the other, wavering con- 
stantly. Logic is tabu in dealing with such high mysticism, for be- 
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yond the objective it is beyond all the categories of the objective. All 
in all paritheism pervades the Gita as leaven pervades the loaf. Of this 
there are numerous examples. In book five, for instance, there is 
presented a Hindu Saint, who, “wending his way to Brahm is proof 
against the opposites and is not touched by taint of deeds.” One of the 
boldest examples of the identity of things that “only seem” with 
Brahman appears in chapter five, entitled, The Book of Religion by 
Renouncing Fruit of Works. The following quotation speaks for 
itself : 
“To him who wisely sees 

The Brahman with his scrolls and sanctities 

The cow, the elephant, the unclean dog, 

The outcast gorging dog’s meat, all are one. 

The world is overcome—aye! even here! 

By such as fix their faith on Unity. 

The sinless Brahm dwells in Unity, 

And they in Brahm.”’ 

Many terms are used in the Gita with an apparent ethical content 
which they do not have. They are terms conditioned by pantheism and 
its related concepts. The word “dharma,”’ for instance means duty or 
what is right. But it is duty as loyalty to caste, and it has not necessarily 
any ethical content. To break caste is the unpardonable sin of Hindu- 
ism, and one of the complaints of the millions of untouchables and 
outcastes of India is that men like Gandhi and Ambedkar make fine 
speeches in their behalf “but never come and eat with them—they never 
break caste.”’ 

Determinism lies logically inherent in the bosom of Hindu panthe- 
ism. Brahman is the same yesterday, today and forever, and all that 
changes, or seems to change, lies wrapped up there. The Atman, the 
soul, of the individual, is in reality the Atman of the Great All, that 1s, 
of the unchangeable Brahman. The soul of man and the soul of the 
universe are identical; they are one. All seeming things and changes 
are but a “puppet show.” Seeming persons seem to do this or that 
because they must. It is fate. Suffering and plague, disease and 
death, friendship and enmity, peace and joy, war and rapine,— are all 
there in the heart of that fateful Maya. Out they must come, and they 
are not to be praised or lamented. This is boldly stated by Krishna 
himself in Chapter II, entitled, The Book of Doctrine. Arjuna asks 
Krishna why he should fight and wound and kill. Here is his question 
finely framed. 


“How can I, in battle, shoot with shafts 
On Bishma, or on Drona—O thou Chief— 
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Both worshipful, both honorable men? 
Better to live on beggar’s bread 
With those we love alive, 
Than taste their blood in rich feasts spread 
And guiltily survive.” 
To which Krishna responds. 

“Thou grievest where no grief should be! Thou speakest 
Words lacking wisdom! For the wise in heart 
Mourn not for those that live, nor those that die. 
Nor I nor thou, nor any one of these, 

Ever was not, nor ever will not be 
Forever and forever afterwards. 


All that doth live, lives always! 
* * * 


Learn thou! the Life is, spreading life through all; 

It cannot anywhere, by any means 

Be anywise diminished, stayed, or changed. 

But for these fleeting frames which it informs 

With spirit deathless, endless, infinite, 

They perish! Let them perish, Prince! and fight! 

He who shall say, Lo! I have slain a man! 

He who shall think, Lo! Iam slain! 

These both know nought! Life cannot slay. Life is not slain.” 
Here are the pantheistic, fatalistic, impersonal sanctions of war. 


There is much like it in the Gita. It is told with high, artistic charm. 
But it is no less a battle cry for that. Krishna exhorts Arjuna to kill 
and pronounces him innocent, philosophically, religiously, innocent in 
the killing of his relatives, Bishma and Drona. 

Thus the Gita puts a philosophy back of bloodshed. The same 
teaching is made to function as a glorification of Hindu nationalism 
and as a defense of the caste system. The high-caste Brahman finds 
himself perfectly justified in his Stoicism regarding the Sudra and 
the out-cast. “The wheel of birth and death turns high and low,” 
and the high is high because it is high, and the low is low because it is 
low. That is all there is to it. Why cry about it! 

That this epic, the Bhagavad Gita, charming in form but deter- 
ministic in its teaching, should have a revival of its age-long appeal in 
India coordinate with the growth of Hindu nationalism is quite in the 
nature of things. Because it presents a fertile teaching ground for the 
growth of nationalism and an ancient and profound apology for war it 
is finding areas of approval and popularity in the West. Nationalism 
has become a religion in Russia, in Japan, in Italy and in Germany. 
With the idolatry of the nation there is coupled the idolatry of the blood, 
or the tribe. To all of this the Gita brings holy sanctions. It brings 
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like sanctions to the field of battle. Krishna warns Arjuna against the 
will not to fight. 


“Tf this day thou sayest, ‘I will not fight!’ 
Vain will the purpose prove! Thy qualities 
Would spur thee to the war. What thou dost shun, 
Misled by fair illusions, thou wouldst seek 
Against thy will when the task comes to thee. 
There lives a Master in the hearts of men, 
Who makes their deeds by subtle pulling-strings, 
Dance to what tune he will.” 
So far as our Western civilization is built on a Christian philosophy 


and ethics this is its antithesis. Here we are face to face with the fatal 
“pulling strings” of an ancient and attractive philosophy. It is a 
philosophy of the non-personal, the non-ethical and the non-spiritual. 
A philosophy that breeds pride of race and caste on the one hand and 
apathy to human suffering on the other. A philosophy that scouts 
mercy and justifies cruelty; that recognizes no sin and calls for no 
repentance ; that reduces God to an infinite negation of qualities, and 
human life to breathing spell of fatalities. A philosophy that justifies 
the Brahman, the Bourbon, the aristocrat for being what he is while 
Lazarus lies neglected among the dogs at his door. 
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MODERN AMERICAN SECULAR EDUCATION 
WITHOUT RELIGION 


By 


RaLtpH WaLpo GWINN 
New York City 


E AS teachers and laymen have convened here because we are 

all concerned, anxious, and it may be afraid that we have 

more generally lost our traditional idea of God than we would 
like to believe. We are conscious perhaps of being without any firm 
philosophy of life for ourselves. And we feel ill at ease in realizing 
that those around us have no firm beliefs that might be regarded as a 
philosophy common to all of us. Our political philosophy is very weak 
because educated men say, “We have no time for politics. . . . No time 
for citizenship.” Yet they work at least a month each year to pay the 
specialist in that field. 

Does it seem reasonable that these deficiencies mentioned may 
be explained by our secular approach to knowledge which by its own 
definition is without reference to what is right and wrong according 
to God’s laws governing human behavior? It lacks the power to gen- 
erate any deep sense of obligation that would make a man go into 
politics, for example. Since secular learning has no philosophy of life in 
it, by definition we may not expect our students to find one. 

These questions naturally arise as we approach the place of religion 
in education. 

What was the philosophy of education of our forefathers? We 
find theology and moral philosophy at the very center of their educa- 
tion for 250 years of our history, up until yesterday. Why did we as 
a people recently depart from our traditional Christian conception 
of education? What is the effect of that departure and the devotion 
to secular learning without God for the last 50 or 75 years of our ex- 
istence as a nation? Shall we return to that philosophy of education 
on which our civilization has flourished using the amazing facilities and 
improved methods of modern teaching ? 

Our early settlers were the first people in modern history who 
were free to read and study, each on his own behalf, theological 
learning as well as profane learning at one and the same time. This they 
could do freely in the new country for the first time, without danger 
to themselves. And so religion became the central theme in all educa- 
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tion from common school through college until long after the War for 
Independence. 

Under this freedom education prospered, for everybody wanted 
to learn to read, and they read and talked and wrote about the Scriptures. 
At the worst periods of our early history eighty per cent of our people 
could read the Bible, (a remarkable showing even for modern times) 
when not more than twenty per cent could read it in any state of 
Europe. Each person suffered his own penalties of conscience and 
corrected his own weakness by talking with God directly. He found 
God’s will in the Scriptures himself. This was all very new. This 
was the freedom the Old World feared. This was the freedom on 
which the New World was built. A unity and a common purpose in 
all people simply occurred not by government decree but through a 
reasonable degree of common understanding of right and wrong 
learned from a common Bible. 

The only school reader in the common schools of America down 
to 1790 was the Bible, emphasis being placed on the New Testament, 
the Psalms, and the Ten Commandments. Later, Noah Webster, 
McGuffey and others published readers filled from cover to cover 
with the more significant passages from the Bible and other liter- 
ature bearing on moral concepts. The Scriptures furnished that 
certain and definite exposition of God’s will for the behavior of all 
people that was considered of primary importance in the educational 
process. So for the first time since Christ a philosophy of life became 
established that affected the common man. That philosophy was 
plain and true so that the common man could understand it for himself 
through his own education in those certainties which must be under- 
stood by all if we are to attain an orderly society—a good society. 

This new approach to knowledge founded a society that has lived 
so long and accomplished so much that its establishment may be re- 
garded as the most significant event in history since the birth of 
Christ. That society was built upon a philosophy of life, and the 
philosophy was supported by a form of Government that was incident 
to the philosophy itself and not the cause of it. The philosophy came 
first, the form of government afterwards. 

Freedom, then, started with the right to choose either theology or 
secular learning, or both. Our forefathers chose both. They made 
theology of first importance, but not theology considered in the narrow 
or technical sense. There were differences, and strong ones of course, 
but their differences did not paralyze them. They were never lost for 
long on questions of regeneration, indoctrination or academic freedom 
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of the Bertram Russell type. They had some certainties. There was no 
doubt about the existence of God and His laws and commandments, 
determining what was right and wrong. Nor was there any doubt the 
answers about right and wrong were to be found and to be learned by 
a systematic and regular study of the Scriptures from the beginning 
to the end of life. 

This was no temporary spiritual vision, no condition of society 
brought about by a pope or king, or even a little group of men. This 
education was the foundation of the whole social order affecting every- 
one down to about 1850. 

In 1771 James Madison was graduated, the fundamental basis of 
his education having been in theology and moral and natural philosophy, 
like other students. He also studied under tutors the classics and 
mathematics and rhetoric as a matter of course. He read the 
New Testament in Greek and the Old Testament in Hebrew. This 
was the typical college education at the time for an American gentleman. 
He remained for an extra year of graduate study under Dr. Wither- 
spoon, teacher of theology and moral philosophy. Then, after four- 
teen years of work in the study of history and government, while he 
managed his farm in Virginia, he was prepared to play the leading part 
in the framing of the Constitution of the Republic. That great work 
of course grew out of the education that he and the others associated 
with him had enjoyed. That was the education essential for all man- 
kind if they were to be self-governing people under the laws of God 
and not by rules and decrees of man-made government. Deliberately 
on the assumption that men would continue to be educated as they 
were in his time, the Republic was formed with limited powers, namely, 
the powers to keep the peace, enforce contracts and carry on foreign 
relations. Will a people lacking a common firm belief in a common 
definition of right and wrong operate such a government successfully ? 

However, a departure from theological emphasis in education 
toward a devotion to secular learning, very gradual at first, started 
in America. The great universities of Europe in the 16th and 17th 
centuries had reached high position and power without religion. Their 
influence was secular. They fought and had won their freedom from 
the Church and everything that was theological. 

The idea of “secular learning’ which we copied arose in the midst 
of dangerous conflicts in Europe in the 16th and 17th centuries. The 
churches were in violent disagreement with respect to the meaning 
of God’s will as revealed in the Scriptures. States lined up with the 
churches. So the universities in those days invented the device of leav- 
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ing ideas of God’s nature and God’s will out of their learning in order 
to avoid punishment and even death. This brought about the “secular 
technique of learning.” If a scholar mentioned God, his work was 
considered a work of Theology and he might have his ears cut off, his 
nose cut off, or be burned at the stake, because his teaching was not 
orthodox. 

Great secular and pagan scholars appeared. 

In this country we had no part in that fight between secular and 
sacred learning. We had found no reason to conduct such a fight on 
our Own account in this country. We had no reason for copying their 
approach to learning. We ignored their secular approach nearly 250 
years, with few exceptions. 

We began to copy their European universities, however, first at 
Harvard. In 1701 Yale was organized by Harvard graduates in 
protest against Harvard throwing out theology and moral philosophy 
as the central concern. Then by 1741 Yale began to succumb to the 
same European influence giving first place to secular studies. Again 
as a protest, Jonathan Edwards, with other Yale scholars, organized 
Princeton. Princeton continued the educational program of the fathers 
under a strong Presbyterian influence. In those days she did not pub- 
lish a huge catalogue of the materials of education. She circulated the 
names of professors, all scholars in theology and moral philosophy. 
It was not until 1771 that a special Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy was appointed. Princeton was not a theological 
seminary. It was a college for the intellectual adornment of young 
gentlemen as all the colleges were. All were trained alike for the good 
life, whether they should follow farming, business, law or preaching. 

Using Princeton again merely as a typical example of what was 
happening in all the colleges, let us see what happened to the education 
of Madison and the other men of the “Spirit of ’76.” By 1847 out 
of a faculty of ten, not one was a scholar in theology and moral 
philosophy. Fifty years after that, or by 1900, all our colleges, with 
very few exceptions, out of a hundred and eighty founded on our 
original cultural pattern, had dismissed God as the central theme in 
education. They gave religion more or less standing room as a de- 
partment, with a certain amount of ceremonial activity for very short 
periods, so as not to interrupt the main business of education in the 
acquisition of secular knowledge according to the European educational 
art of sending the boy’s head to school, his body to the gym and his soul 
to the church. (Jacks) 

Thus with no danger to our ears at all in America we copied 
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Europe’s colleges so that now on both sides intellectual pursuits are 
definitely separated with theological learning standing alone on the 
one hand and secular learning on the other. 

The Churches in Europe enforced their theological views on all 
the people to avoid disorderliness as the consequence of divergent 
theological beliefs among their peoples. The struggle was to have 
all persons believe in the same definition of right and wrong for the 
sake of social order. Thus they were deprived of freedom of knowl- 
edge. On this side we at first made all knowledge free, especially theo- 
logical knowledge, to accomplish social order and develop strong in- 
dividual characters. (John Quincy Adams Prod.) But now we are 
not free in the old sense because we quite arbitrarily exclude theology 
and we refuse to recognize the need for thoroughgoing instruction in 
religion for an educated person. We have thus set our own arbitrary 
bounds on the knowledge which we teach in our colleges after the Euro- 
pean manner. 

In the 70’s and 8o’s revivalism likewise delivered a deadly blow 
to the idea of doing any systematic work toward the attainment of 
religious culture for everybody. It implied that religion and the ap- 
prehension of God and His laws governing the ways of men need not 
be taught. They could be “caught.” It belongs to that rosy-beds-of- 
ease gospel of life so prevalent on all sides of us. 

The idea, though, is prevalent even in our colleges. Often a 
Christian college president defends the secular education on the 
European pattern of his institution by pointing to the character influ- 
ence of some Christian professor in Latin or Science or Mathematics. 
The student of those subjects, without any study on his own account 
having to do with the spiritual values drawn from the subjects, and 
taking no tests to determine the extent of moral concepts mastered, may 
“catch” some character education from the professor in passing. Let’s 
not deprecate that, but let us not call it education by any modern 
standard of education. It certainly is a departure from the old concept 
of the effort necessary to acquire a theological basis for life. We 
do not know its value. We have no way of measuring it. 

We know this. Our college attitude toward religion and its 
place in the mainstream of life in and out of college carries the obvious 
negative suggestion to every student that from the college point of view 
religion is unimportant. It is unimportant measured in terms of 
time spent and emphasis, and of tests and examinations to determine 
the character of material learned and the achievements expected as 
qualifications for the college degree. 
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So far as the college as a whole is concerned, it makes no pre- 
tense of ascertaining whether the student has comprehended a working 
religious philosophy of life, or a political philosophy or a personal sense 
of obligation to be a good citizen. The student may be dumb and cold 
with regard to all this without affecting his qualification for a degree. 
Since the college shows no tangible interests in his moral fitness on 
examination for entrance or for a degree on his departure, the student 
acquires a very hazy opinion regarding the place of moral achievement 
and the mastery of spiritual materials in the adornment of an educated 
person. The college is not really indifferent, of course, but it conducts 
education as if it were indifferent. The effect on the student is sub- 
stantially the same. 

In this whole process of education the idea of God’s will as the 
definition of right and wrong is at most referred to as a special phase 
of learning, in no sense as the central objective of understanding. As 
noted above, the secular technique of learning was a device which by 
definition left out ideas of God’s will in order that its devotees might 
be free from the punishments being meted out in Europe to teachers 
who might disagree with the authorities constituted over them in respect 
to the interpretation of God’s will. Our teachers conduct their classes 
regarding spiritual values to be emphasized in this land of political 
freedom as if they might have their ears cut off. Whom do they fear? 

So long as the “secular technique” represents the mood and the 
definition in which learning is pursued, ideas of God’s will can have 
no place in it. Materials of instruction relating to God’s nature and 
God’s will cannot be introduced as a department of secular learning. 
As a mere department it too becomes a secular pursuit unrelated to the 
whole enterprise of education. It must be so related if it has validity 
and effect in achieving its only purpose. Either we presuppose an ap- 
prehension of God and the whole structure of learning is affected by 
this presupposition, or we do not presuppose God and the whole struc- 
ture of learning lacks the principle of unity. | 

Without this unity students enter more or less confused into a 
great woods for four years which might be a glorious experience with 
meaning and purpose, an exciting adventure. But as they go they find 
and dwell upon no shimmering pond, no hidden brook, none of the 
lights and shadows and colors that give greatest significance to what 
they see. They do not really see the great symphony of Nature mani- 
festing God’s laws in the world of things as in the world of persons. 
They note a great accumulation of unrelated materials on a dead level 
of values. 
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As they emerge from the woods they see in a field nearby a great 
section enclosed by a fence. They are told that inside there is the pond, 
the hidden stream, the lights and shadows of the woods, and at the 
gate is a keeper in charge of it all. In a tone of voice different from 
others he describes his reservation once regarded important as a thing 
apart from all the other wonders affecting persons and things in the 
world. 

This is modern day secular education at work. There is the 
disappointment of the student who feels his adventure in education 
hollow at the heart. 

Here secular learning fails us absolutely because it fails to present 
the materials that would naturally lead us to worship God. We must 
worship God or in His absence we will worship lesser gods. We have 
a choice. Will we worship our traditional God—our Christian God— 
by being taught His nature and laws about which we do not teach, 
(making a very few exceptions, I’m glad to note) and thus main- 
tain an orderly society, or shall we be supplied by political power of 
some sort, about which we teach in all colleges a very great deal? What- 
ever political influence secular learning has it seems clearly pointed 
toward increased reliance on lodging political power with man. Man 
is its measure. Here again we depart from the philosophy of our 
fathers. It is true we have a democratic form of government and 
follow a different procedure from others if we work it. We point 
fingers of scorn at others abroad as if we do work ours. But we need 
no less unity of ideas and purpose to make our plan of government work. 
Without those ideas our plan of government is no better than any other. 
Germany followed the democratic process, too. Let us not forget that. 
But the significant and controlling fact in her destiny was not dem- 
ocracy. It was the idea of power in soil and blood which her people 
followed by overwhelming majority votes. These are little gods men 
worship when they give up the one God. If we give up the one God, 
the traditional American Christian God, and to a large extent we have 
given Him up, what lesser god will we find for ourselves adequate for 
the new democratic order we hear so much about. 

We must confess that we have not developed one new concept that 
warms even a minority of the hearts of our college communities where 
the birth pangs are greatest in the effort to find a substitute for God. 
Nothing worshipful appears yet—nothing certainly for the common 
people generally to worship in the place of the simple ancient traditional 
concept of God who is worshipful. He is worshipful as no other god, 
when we understand His nature and the character of His laws as re- 
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vealed in the Scriptures and through Christ and through the long line 
of men and women who have followed Him. 

Is it not obvious that apart from a fundamental, commonly ac- 
cepted philosophy of life that enables people to distinguish right from 
wrong for themselves, according to commonly accepted precepts, the 
democratic form of government has no significance? Without that 
which we have been able to find only in the Scriptures there can be 
no common will which can be harnessed for action by the democratic 
process. The only substitute suggested by the devotees of the demo- 
cratic process without God is to be found in the following proposed 
rule: “The dissenters or the minority group in a society ought to 
consent to abide by the majority rule as a matter of compromise to 
make the machinery work.” (Political science departments. ) 

For a hundred years there have been plenty of peoples in the world 
besides Germany who have been trying to work our democratic pro- 
cedures of government, without the philosophy of life and the educa- 
tion on which it depends for success. Those so-called democratic 
governments do not work. Neither will ours without that education. 
Who can be so naive as to expect the quality of a people to be determined 
by the form of their government ? 

Let’s look at secular education again, to see if it is designed to 
train our people to make our form of government work—the ver) 
nature of our education makes it inevitably job-minded—urhan 
minded, because the jobs are there. It develops information and skills 
that have value in the marketplace. It teaches students to measure 
their attainments in terms of their relative achievements in the fields for 
which they prepare. A person completely absorbed in a special field 
of work for which he is trained is likely to be uninterested in other 
fields where he assumes experts like himself are at work. Take, for 
example, politics. The modern business man, professional man and 
teacher will tell you, without a blush, that he has no time for politics. 
It is a nasty business, anyway, occupied by a group of specialists in that 
field few care to imitate. So they run the government. And all the 
other specialists squawk. The obligation of the educated man to know 
the election district where he lives, to assume leadership in it, to make 
sure that good men are nominated for office and to run for office him- 
self as a recognized leader scarcely ever occurs to him. Why? Be- 
cause the nature of his education does not plant in him a sense of obliga- 
tion toward society. That sense comes from religion. All of the 
concepts we have concerning good citizenship, which was formerly a 
part of the duty of every man, comes from the religious concept of los- 
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ing one’s life in the service of mankind that one may find it. That idea 
comes to a man only after instruction that leaves a deep sense of what 
is right to do. When he knows what is right, he does it. He will 
never know unless he is taught. This primary objective in education 
went out when God was dismissed from the Colleges. 

Likewise what are our present day convictions in respect to the 
validity of the elemental rules of behavior we were once taught, but 
which we do not now teach? Take the Ten Commandments, for ex- 
ample. The first three, about man’s relation with God, are looked at 
askance, as though somebody might cut off our ears if we said anything 
about them unless we happened to be a clergyman. Many of us be- 
lieve in them, but in the atmosphere produced by our common devotion 
to the secular technique, we do not say anything about them. The last 
seven commandments most everybody believes in, but why? Do we 
believe in them because they are the will of God, or for some other 
reason? Well, we still justify or rationalize our belief in them from 
some sort of materials of secular learning. But the justification is 
getting weaker every generation. We are less and less convinced that 
they are absolutely binding because we are not taught with any con- 
viction. The secular technique is proud to feel no value keen enough 
to want to indoctrinate about it. 

If the commandments are the unequivocal will of God and there 
is a God, they are absolutely binding on men. If not, they may be 
good, but not absolutely binding. There has never been a system of 
ethics which has bound a whole people, high and low, that has not pre- 
supposed an apprehension of God, unless Stoicism may be regarded as 
an exception. These rules cannot survive many generations of secular 
rationalization. 

Already there is a clamor for a distinguished social philosopher, 
who lives and teaches disregarding the Seventh Commandment, to 
teach college students the philosophy of mathematics in New York. 
The school trustees justify this on the ground that the teacher will be 
confined to secular knowledge and will not influence the students’ 
morals for that reason. A host of college professors, fifty of them at 
one university, take a position of indifference with regard to the effect 
on the student of precept and example of a teacher of secular learning 
(although they claim to be progressive). Some raise boldly the ques- 
tion of whether or not the Seventh Commandment is valid anyway, 
and that is the significant point. 

If man is to be the measure in the democratic process of determin- 
ing right and wrong, we may expect a generation or so hence some 
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research scholars to review this material. They will discover that the 
validity of the last seven Commandments has depended in men’s minds 
for more than 3,000 years on the validity of the first three. They may 
quite logically conclude that since the first three are now regarded by 
the weight of authority as representing a psychological delusion, grave 
suspicion is raised as to whether or not the last seven do not likewise 
represent a psychological delusion. 

Take the New Testament morality embodied in the two precepts: 
Rule r “Love God,” and Rule 2, “Love your neighbor as yourself.” 
Under the secular technique, we are not allowed to mention Rule 1. 
Not having been taught for a generation or two, many students have 
come to feel that Rule 1 must be a psychological delusion. How long 
will Rule 2 last? It must surely depend upon a vote of the people. 
What the people say in their wisdom will determine the life of that rule. 
Overseas a great people who adopted 100 years before we did the secular 
technique of learning that we today have now adopted, have voted, by 
the democratic process, that not only must Rule 1 be stricken out, but 
Rule 2 being dependent on Rule 1, which it is, may be stricken out also 
as a psychological delusion. 

What distinguishes us from the people just referred to but the 
philosophy of life that rests upon the Ten Commandments. That dif- 
ference between the two peoples will be maintained, and can be main- 
tained only as we hold fast to those Commandments and continue to 
teach them to our young. 

Assuming that we are to return to the original philosophy of educa- 
tion we had as a people for 250 years, what changes would we propose 
to make in the modern curriculum? First, establish theology and moral 
philosophy at the center as in Madison’s time. 

Second, change the emphasis in connection with the material we 
now teach. The philosophy of life we hold dear will indicate the im- 
portance and relative value of the materials we.present to the students 
(Charlemaign, Napolian St. Francis). If we believe in God’s laws as 
revealed in the Scriptures and in the lives of men and of things, our 
materials will be lighted up as a natural and inevitable part of that be- 
lief. All the essential facts will be presented and their significance 
also interpreted. 

Third, do away with the division of knowledge, so the student 
will find in the routine courses of his study the spiritual values not 
eliminated but in their appropriate perspective with all knowledge. 

For example: An engraving which we all remember in our his- 
tories, showed George Washington at Valley Forge after he had re- 
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treated for more than four years, praying for courage to retreat again 
if need be for the cause he and his soldiers knew to be just. That 
engraving was found by us as we read along in the ordinary text. It 
carried conviction because it was a part of an authentic record of a vital 
chapter in our history. We never doubted George Washington believed 
in God and that he was a Christian gentleman. In our present program 
and theory of education that engraving must be eliminated from history. 
On the theory proposed it must be explained beforehand and understood 
afterwards what God is and what prayer is. Without that the en- 
graving has no meaning, and under the pagan conception of history 
must be suppressed in order to save useless and embarrassing 
explanations. 

In the teaching of the life of Abraham Lincoln the fact that he was 
not a church member should not be repeated in every textbook in such 
a way as to leave the student with the impression that he was a Godless 
man. By a simple and honest presentation of the essential facts in their 
proper perspective, reference would be made to his prayers in the White 
House with Bishop Simpson, his attendance at the little church away 
from the confusion of war, where he might hear and feel the inspiration 
of public worship unobserved. Lincoln was a much more diligent stu- 
dent of the Bible than Washington. But Washington lived in an age 
when writers of history emphasized and wrote and talked in terms of 
prayer and the Bible. Lincoln’s historians for the most part have lived 
in our age when there is no such emphasis. Lincoln is a natural product 
of the traditional American Christian culture. He should be claimed 
as such. We need histories written by great Christian scholars, who 
will not confine themselves as they generally do now to theological 
knowledge as if they were writing again in Europe in the 17th century. 

Of course there should be a return to courses in theology and moral 
philosophy both in our colleges and in our lower schools. These 
courses, in order to avoid sectarian embarrassment and dispute, would 
be constructed to cover the beliefs that are common to the church de- 
nominations of America. But the change from the present regime to 
the new would bring what is a more significant alteration, that is, 
a presupposition that it is the desire of every student to understand 
God’s nature and God’s will, instead of presupposing that the student 
has no interest in these things. Students are much more interested in 
God than in mathematics, which we make compulsory. The interest is 
deep among nearly all students and their parents. God help us as 
teachers and laymen to develop it. 











A GREAT PIONEER CONGREGATION 


TABERNACLE CHURCH OF CHRIST, CoLUMBUS, INDIANA 
History—1829-1940 


By 


Hucu Tu. MILLER 


HEN the first settlers came to Bartholomew county, Indiana, 

in 1820 and 1821, they represented many communities and 

many religious organizations. Those of the same faith soon 
commenced to seek each other out and to meet together in the log cabin 
of some one of their members on the Lord’s Day. Among the first 
of these organizations was the Baptist church, which was known as 
Hope and which, when its members becamé numerous enough to raise 
a log church for religious services exclusively, was located on the corner 
of the farm of Benjamin Irwin, where New Hope Christian church 
now stands. Leading member of this church was Joseph Fassett, who 
was ordained as a regular minister in May, 1824, and who preached 
in all the Baptist churches of the county and occasionally in some of 
those outside its borders. It is noteworthy that a Baptist church was 
not organized in the city of Columbus until 1852 by members of the 
various country churches surrounding the city, who lived in Columbus 
but attended the services of the rural churches. 

In the period between 1823 and 1830, Alexander Campbell, who 
was at that time a member of the Baptist church, having been compelled 
to leave the Presbyterian church on account of his advocacy of baptism 
by immersion and other teachings not authorized by Presbyterian prac- 
tice or their confession of faith, published the Christian Baptist and sent 
it to all ministers of the Baptist church throughout the country. This 
publication came to Joseph Fassett, as to others, and he was much inter- 
ested in the editorials written by Mr. Campbell, and, in the articles 
contributed to the magazine. He soon found himself heartily in sym- 
pathy with the movement to restore New Testament Christianity in its 
doctrines, its ordinances and its practice, and wove his views into his 
sermons to the Hope Baptist church with such effect that in 182g the 
White Water Baptist Association appointed a committee to investigate 
the position of the Hope church, having learned that it was openly 
asserting that the congregation should find in the Scriptures its sole 
source of authority and not in the articles of Baptist faith. 
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In September, 1829, the committee, appointed by the association, 
reported that, while that body had no power to dictate articles of faith 
to the churches, yet they had a right to require of the churches in their 
fellowship a satisfactory expression of their faith and that they resolved 
that the Hope church should be required to present a more explicit 
summary of her belief than to say in general terms that it was based on 
the Bible, or be dropped from the fellowship of the association. The 
delegates, or messengers, as they were called, from the Hope church, 
retired from the association meeting and on the next Lord’s Day, the 
first in October, 1829, they solemnly renounced the Baptist name and 
henceforth decided to be known as Church of God in Christ in New 
Hope. They continued to meet monthly, as the Baptists did, until July, 
1830, when they adopted the Scriptural practice of breaking bread each 
week. Joseph Fassett had indoctrinated his congregation so thoroughly 
that only one couple declined to go into the new organization. They 
were given a letter of commendation to the neighborhood church on 
Flat Rock, which was organized in 1821. 

The charter members of the New Hope church were, in addition 
to Joseph Fassett, Benjamin Irwin, Joseph Van Meter, William S. 
Jones, Samuel Crittenden, Daniel Singer, John Irwin, Rufus Gale, 
Hiram Troutman, and their wives. This number was soon increased 
by the addition of William A. Washburn, John Terrell, Havilah A. 
Chenoweth, Joseph Robinson, and their wives. Some of these moved 
later to Columbus, and residents of Columbus soon began to be num- 
bered among the members but, as in the case of the Baptist church, no 
separate organization was established at the county seat for several 
years. 

After about ten years a frame structure replaced the log building 
at New Hope, and in 1841 a frame building was erected in Columbus 
near the present entrance to the Mooney tannery. Services were alter- 
nated between New Hope and Columbus for more than ten years. 
When a brick building was erected on Jackson street near the north- 
east corner of Fifth and Jackson about the same time, or in 1853, the 
frame building was destroyed by fire, and the members continued to 
use the Jackson street building for more than twenty years. The 
Methodist church was on a corner immediately south, and Joseph 
Mounts has told the writer that, on a summer day, when all windows 
were open and the late John B. Cobb was preaching in his very subdued 
tones in the Christian church, the stentorian voice of the Reverend 
Joseph Cotton could be heard above anything that Mr. Cobb was saying. 

A formal and separate organization was not completed in Colum- 
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bus until July 22, 1855, when the Christian church of Columbus was 
organized with sixty members. This building was sold in 1879 when 
the building known as the Tabernacle on Lafayette avenue, then 
Mechanic street, was erected during the pastorate of Z. T. Sweeney. 
The Tabernacle, when completed, was considered one of the most hand- 
some church edifices in southern Indiana and is said to have cost $23,- 
000.00. Shortly after its completion, a Sunday School convention 
was held in Columbus, and members of the church from all over 
Indiana gathered to admire the new home of the congregation. 

In 1937, William G. Irwin and Linnie I. Sweeney purchased the 
block known as the Railroad Square or Commercial Park from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and presented it to the congregation as a site for 
a new church. The first architect for the new building, Mr. E. B. 
Gilchrist, of Philadelphia, having suffered a nervous breakdown and 
given up the work, Mr. Eliel Saarinen, of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 
the world-famous Finnish architect, was chosen to prepare plans, which 
are about completed. 

The members of the New Hope church were all very earnestly 
interested in their spiritual welfare and many of them were quite 
capable of speaking on the Lord’s Day in the absence of Joseph Fassett, 
who was visiting or organizing churches in Bartholomew and Johnson 
counties. Benjamin Irwin was one of these and often solemnized 
marriages. He later moved to Columbus and was a member of the 
legislature from Bartholomew county, representative of his congrega- 
tion at state conventions, and a member of the committee which, in 
1850, organized the Northwestern Christian University at Indianapolis, 
now Butler. He was an older brother of John Irwin, father of the 
late Joseph I. Irwin. Three of Benjamin Irwin’s grandchildren are 
present members of the Tabernacle congregation: W. Howard Irwin, 
Mrs. Nicholas Stewart and Mrs. Don Frazee. John Irwin moved from 
Bartholomew to Johnson county at an early day, but his son, Joseph I. 
Irwin, returned to Columbus in 1846 and took a leading part in every 
activity of the church from that time on, serving for many years as a 
member of the board of Butler University and enjoying a number of 
political honors. Joseph I. Irwin’s children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren are active members of the Tabernacle. 

Rufus Gale, of the charter members, was one of three brothers 
(Daniel, Isaac and Rufus) who came from New England with Joseph 
Fassett. They entered land at what is now known as the Lowell bridge 
and built a dam and flour mill there, naming the site Lowell in honor 
of a town in Massachusetts from which the Gales originally came. 
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Mrs. E. E. Arbuckle, of the Elizabethtown Christian church, is a de- 
scendant of Rufus Gale. 

Judge William S. Jones, another of the charter members, was one 
of the leading citizens of the county in his lifetime, was the father of 
the late John L. Jones and grandfather of Mrs. Henry J. McGinnis. 
Hiram Troutman was father of Nelson Troutman and grandfather of 
Alvin Troutman, who attends New Hope and Tabernacle churches at 
the present day. Joseph Robinson has descendants in the Tabernacle 
church congregation at the present time, and it was at his house that 
Joseph Fassett spent all the later years of his life. Joseph Robinson 
married Martha Ann Gale in 1836, Joseph Fassett performing the 
ceremony. 

Joseph Fassett was a most interesting character. He came to 
Bartholomew county from Connecticut, where he was married early in 
life to a woman who developed an incurable appetite for alcoholic 
liquors. After endeavoring in vain for years to break her of this habit, 
he obtained a legal separation, which, however, he never considered a 
Scriptural ground for divorce, and came to the west, where he never 
married but devoted himself to the upbuilding of his community. He 
was a successful farmer, a teacher (Joseph I. Irwin was one of his 
pupils), a minister, and a physician, sympathizing with the revolt 
against what was known as the old school‘ medical fondness of his day 
for using calomel or blue mass, and blood-letting as its chief remedies. 
He became a Thompsonian doctor and practiced that profession with an 
office in the front room of the Robinson house, until his death. Joseph 
Fassett’s will is noteworthy. He evidently believed in sustaining the 
dignity of the ministry as a profession and had frock coat suits made to 
order to wear when he appeared in public. He bequeathed one of these 
suits to Samuel Griffith Sr., of the Nineveh neighborhood, who was 
an elder of that church and evidently not able to provide himself with 
the attire which Joseph Fassett felt his presiding over the service 
required. He left his overcoat to Samuel Griffith, also. His residuary 
estate he left for the support of the Gospel, to be delivered to the 
preachers of his congregation or to the American Christian Bible 
Society, at the discretion of his executor. Joseph Fassett died in 1849. 

After he had assisted in the organization of churches at Burnsville, 
Jonesville and Hartsville, he went up into Johnson county, where 
William Irwin, brother of Benjamin and John, and a minister of the 
Baptist church, had embraced the reformation, a few years after the 
organization of the New Hope church. William came down from the 
Nineveh neighborhood in Johnson county to persuade his brothers Ben- 
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jamin and John to give up the “Campbell heresy” but, after several 
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visits and days and nights of argument with them and with Joseph 
Fassett, was himself convinced and organized the Nineveh Christian 
church in 1832. He and Joseph Fassett organized churches at Bluff 
Creek and other places in Johnson county in the next few years, 
William Irwin lived and died in the Nineveh neighborhood. With him 
lived his mother and father, Joseph O. Irwin, a soldier under General 
Anthony Wayne of the Indian wars, which ended in the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers in 1794. 

After Joseph Fassett, the New Hope and Columbus churches were 
under the pastoral care of William Edmonston a promising young man, 
graduated from Indiana University, who soon died of tuberculosis; of 
William A. Washburn, Henry R. Pritchard, John B. Cobb, John 
Brazelton, J. B. Crane, Z. T. Sweeney. Z. T. Sweeney’s ministry was 
noteworthy, extending over a period of twenty-five years, when he 
retired from pastoral work and spent the remainder of his life in dedi- 
cating churches, delivering special addresses and in other like work. 
He was on leave of absence a part of that time to preach a year at 
Augusta, Georgia, and preached later in Richmond, Virginia, and in 
New York City. In 1889, he was appointed by President Harrison as 
Consul-General at Constantinople and traveled extensively while hold- 
ing that position. He was president of the International Commission 
of Disciples of Christ and was Commissioner of Fisheries and Game 
under three governors of Indiana. When he came to Columbus, the 
congregation numbered about three hundred. At the conclusion of his 
ministry, there were considerably over a thousand members. He was 
succeeded as minister by E. B. Scofield and then by E. B. Widger, who 
shortly left the church with some of its members and organized the 
Central Christian church on Seventh street. 

This congregation continued to be active for about twenty years, 
when it disbanded, and its members again took membership with the 
Tabernacle their building being sold to the Concordia group of the 
German Lutheran church. 

Following E. B. Widger as minister came A. J. Frank and Harvey 
H. Harmon. In 1905 William Henry Book of Virginia, was called 
and continued to minister to the church for twenty years. Following 
him came Martin B. Miller, also a southerner, and he was succeeded by 
William E. Sweeney, nephew of Z. T. Sweeney. W. E. Sweeney served 
as pastor during the year 1929, when the resigned to accept the pastorate 
of the Broadway Christian church in Lexington, Kentucky, where he 
still ministers. Early in 1930 the congregation extended a call to 
Thomas K. Smith, then minister of the Miles Avenue Christian church, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The present resident membership of the church 
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is fifteen hundred, with some four hundred and fifty other members 
absent from the city who have not yet placed their membership with 
other congregations. 

Among the well-known ministers who have preached occasionally 
at the Tabernacle are A. W. Conner and S. M. Fowler (who came 
during absences of Z. T. Sweeney), Isaac Errett (who was the dedi- 
cator in 1879), Love H. Jameson, John C. Miller, O. A. Burgess, 
Jabez Hall, A. I. Hobbs, H. W. Everest, F. D. Kershner, R. H. Miller 
and Edwin R. Errett. Among those who have held notable evangelistic 
meetings are Benjamin Franklin, Knowles Shaw, D, Pat Henderson, 
John A. Brooks, J. Z. Tyler, W. F. Cowden, John S. Sweeney, S. M. 
Martin, Percy Cross, W. H. Sheffer, Wallace Tharp and James Small. 

The Tabernacle has always taken active part in the state organi- 
zation of our congregations. At the meeting at Indianapolis in 1839, 
Joseph Fassett and J. H. Terrell were delegates and reported a member- 
ship of one hundred seventy-five at New Hope and Columbus. A 
meeting of the state organization was held in Columbus in 1846 and 
again in May, IgII. 

During the pastorate of W. H. Book, the late Marshal T. Reeves 
contributed liberally to the work of the state missionary board, of which 
Mr. Book was a member, and launched the system of dividing the state 
into evangelistic districts. Mr. Reeves bought a new Ford car for 
each of the evangelists chosen and kept up his contributions until he felt 
that the work should be self-sustaining. 

It has been mentioned that Z. T. Sweeney was president of the 
International Convention, and it may be added that he was present 
at all the national meetings of the church during practically all his 
active career and was one of the most influential figures on each 
occasion. 

T. K. Smith is a member of the State Missionary board at the 
present time and of the executive committee of the International Con- 
vention, as well as of the commission to restudy the Disciples of Christ. 
He was president of the North American Christian Convention in 
Indianapolis in 1937. 

Members of the Columbus congregation is particularly active in 
church organizational work. George Roland was instrumental in 
organizing and endowing the Bartholomew County Christian Mission- 
ary Association, which has as its object assistance of the rural churches 
in the county. The late James Small was the first evangelist of this 
organization and did notable work throughout his service. Other 
evangelists were H. A. Tritt and William Chapple. The association 
continues to function and to give assistance to those of the rural 
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churches having their membership and financial ability depleted. 

The Tabernacle congregation is noteworthy in the brotherhood for 
the amount of its contributions to missionaries, benevolent and educa- 
tional enterprises, reporting regularly each year a larger amount of 
contributions to those through its mission fund than is paid out for 
local expenses. 

The Christian Foundation, organized by Marshal T. Reeves and 
other members of the congregation, was chartered in 1921, and handles 
trust funds committed to it for religious, educational and benevolent 
purposes. Six of its nine trustees are on the Tabernacle roll: William 
G. Irwin, G. L. Reeves, Hugh Th. Miller, Mrs. Nettie Sweeney Miller, 
Charles M. Setser and T. K. Smith. On the Butler University Board 
of Directors are W. G. Irwin and Hugh Th. Miller. In past years, 
Jos. I. Irwin, Z. T. Sweeney, Linnie Irwin Sweeney, M. T. Reeves, 
G. L. Reeves, Marshall Hacker, Fred Doeller, W. H. Book and C. M. 
Setser were members. Jos. I. Irwin and his two children contributed 
large sums to the endowment of Butler. 

In the early years of the Tabernacle, religious bodies everywhere 
were quite antagonistic to each other, and the new movement for 
Christian unity seemed to sharpen this spirit among the religious bodies 
from whom members were coming into it, so public debates were held 
on points at issue, in which great interest was manifested. The first 
one held in Columbus was a discussion on baptism between William M. 
Brown, of Kentucky, representing the Disciples, and Reverend Joseph 
G. Monfort, Presbyterian minister, This was held in the old brick court 
house in 1838 and was largely attended. Another debate was held in 
the old frame church on Fifth street between Elder Jacob T. Wright 
of the Disciples and Reverend Erasmus Manford, Universalist, on the 
question, ‘Do the Scriptures teach the final Holiness and Happiness of 
All Mankind?” John B. New, of Vernon, father of John C. New, 
later publisher of Indianapolis Journal and Treasurer of the United 
States and grandfather of Harry S. New, United States Senator and 
postmaster-general, was presiding officer on this occasion. Abraham 
Hammond was a local lawyer who later became Lieutenant-Governor. 
He and Joseph Fassett were moderators. In the brick building on 
Jackson street in 1854, Henry R. Pritchard discussed before a large 
audience with William W. Curry, Universalist, the subject of Hell. 
When the Mormons sent missionaries into the county, Joseph Fassett 
engaged their apostle in a debate on Mormonism. 

In the fall of 1850, Alexander Campbell, who was one of the 
best known men of his day and always spoke on his travels before 
secular and legislative bodies, as well as religious meetings, took a trip 
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through Indiana. In his report of the trip, he states that on Wednes- 
day, November 6th, he arrived in Columbus from Madison by the new 
railroad and delivered three addresses to assemblies of “brethren and 
friendly aliens.” On Wednesday morning, he spoke on the “Super- 
lative, Personal and Social Grandeur of the Lord Jesus, as the Oracle of 
God.” Wednesday evening, he spoke on the “Education of Man as a 
Son of Earth and Heir of Heaven.’”’ And he further developed the 
theme of the latter address at nine o’clock on Thursday morning, oc- 
cupying all his time until the arrival of the train from Madison. He 
was at the house of W. F. Pidgeon, of the Columbus church, during his 
stay. No sooner had he taken the train at the station than the engine 
and part of the train ran off the track, and Mr. Campbell, as well as 
other passengers, received a very severe shock, but no serious harm. 

Early in 1861, Alexander Campbell traveled extensively in Indiana 
again, accompanied by Isaac Errett, and was met at Columbus by W. A. 
Washburn and A. C. Crane. Mr. Errett reports: “Resting a while in 
Brother Crane’s hospitable mansion, we repaired at eleven o'clock to the 
commodious house which our brethren own here, accompanied by 
Brother Henry R. Pritchard, a name of honorable fame on the list of 
Indiana preachers We had heard much of the backward condition 
of the cause in Columbus, but we must say at no point did we meet 
heartier welcome or a more cheering response to our appeals. If the 
church is behind, it is surely not for lack of means to make it otherwise. 
The Washburns, the Cranes, the Irwins, the Cobbs, and others whom 
we saw there, have the ability and we cannot but believe, the heart to 
put the cause on a good footing. They have a good house, wealth, men 
of good judgment and superior worth. Brethren, do not let the banner 
of salvation trail in the dust!” 

After leaving Columbus, Mr. Campbell, who was accompanied 
by Isaac Errett, who gave his life later to the Christian Standard, pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh and then to Nineveh. He then returned to Edin- 
burgh and proceeded to Indianapolis. 

The membership of the Tabernacle congregation is a cross sec- 
tion of the city of Columbus and the county of Bartholomew. In it 
are skilled mechanics and factory executives active and retired farmers, 
merchants and their customers, public school teachers and their pupils, 
doctors and their patients, lawyers and their clients, bankers and their 
depositors, artists and artisans, clerks and stenographers, public offi- 
cials and the voters who elected them. In the present membership are 
the judge of the Circuit Court, the mayor of our city, the principal of 
the high school, the Girl Scout Commissioner, the president of the 
Foundation for Youth. It is a true democracy, a happy family. 
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The present officers (1940) of the Tabernacle Church of Christ 
are: Elders: H. A. Beaman, E. L. Berry, James Boyle, Edwin G. 
Crouch (Secretary), Hugh Th. Miller (President), J. G. Mounts, 
S. R. Perry, J. N. Rust, Robert E. Walesby. Deacons: W. W. Adams, 
Frank Boone, Sam Caivin, Yandell C. Cline (President), Frank Cum- 
mins, R. W. Davis, Dery] Foster, Marcellus Foust, Carl Fox, Z. M. 
Garlock, Wallace Goeller, William ¥. Goeller, Chester Hager, Floyd 
Haislup, Stanley Hendershot, Delmos Holmes, Abner Hunter ( Vice- 
President), George Julian, Harry S. Kinney, Karl Lay, Robert Lay, 
Malcolm Mattox, Fred Pancake, Ross Pearce, Robert Reeves, T. Earl 
Robinson (Secretary), William Ross, James Russell, Richard Schowe, 
W. H. Scott, Stanley Shaw, Ernest D. Snider, Kenneth Snively, Paul 
H. Stambaugh, Forrest Thompson, Howard Wright. Deaconesses: 
Mrs. Marie Carmichael (President), Mrs. Estella Cummins ( Vice- 
President), Mrs. Leona Davis, Mrs. Ray Hammond, Mrs. J. W. Hart- 
ley, Mrs. George Julian, Mrs. Joseph Mounts, Mrs. Ross Pearce, Mrs. 
S. R. Perry, Mrs. Paul Stambaugh, Mrs. Carlos Vail, Mrs. Lola Win- 
inger (Secretary). 

The elders, deacons and deaconesses are elected for three-year 
terms (one-third of them each year). At the expiration of the three- 
year term they are not eligible for re-election for one year. This 
system of rotation in office has been in force at the Tabernacle for 
nearly fifty years. The trustees are G. L. Reeves, Wm. G. Irwin 
and Hugh Th. Miller. One is elected each year for a three-year term 
but may be immediately re-elected at the expiration of his term. The 
church treasurer is William G. Irwin, elected annually, and the church 
clerk is the church secretary, Miss Grace Poulton. The Bible School 
superintendent is J. R. Rees; secretary, Miss Ida Bray; treasurer, Riley 
Jones. All officers named up to this point are chosen by the congrega- 
tion at the annual church night early in December. They are nominated 
on a ballot submitted to the congregation the last of November. 

The Tabernacle Bible School was organized in 1865. Records of 
officers chosen are incomplete, but among its superintendents have been 
John George, Jos. I. Irwin, Dr. Price, J. M. Pritchard, M. T. Reeves, 
W. B. Treadway, Allen Denison, B. M. Mutchins, G. L. Reeves, T. A. 
Moore, W. G. Irwin, T. A. Bruce, Samuel Sharp, H. C. Deist, Norval 
Hege, M. I. Virden, T. Earl Robinson, J. R. Rees. 

The president of the Women’s Missionary Society is Mrs. Leona 
Davis; of the Young Ladies’ Mission Circle, Mrs. Casper Haas; of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Mrs. O. B. Anderson. President of Hi-E (High 
School Christian Endeavor) is John Thompson. Choir director and 
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organist is E. Wayne Berry; associate director, Claude C. Smith. Mrs. 
Harriet Weed is director of the children’s choir. The third choir is the 
Young People’s Choral Society of which John Budd is president. Ray 
Weed is president of the adult choir. The adult classes in the Bible 
School all are organized as are some of those in the intermediate de- 
partment. Dan Thurston is custodian of the church building. 

Since the Ohio river flood of 1937 when refugees were quartered 
in the west end of the Tabernacle, as in other churches of Columbus, the 
so-called unified service has been used. In this the church service comes 
first (at ten o’clock) and is followed immediately by assembly in Bible 
School classes. This plan resulted at first in a slight decrease in the 
class attendance, but at once brought a large increase in the church at- 
tendance. The mid-week meeting is held on Wednesday evening and is 
addressed by the minister, though special programs are frequently 
arranged. The evening Lord’s Day service begins at 7:30 from April 
to September inclusive ; at seven o’clock from October through March. 
Everyone who reads this booklet is cordially invited to attend each of 


these services. 














IF HITLER WINS . 
By 


DANIEL S. ROBINSON zz. 
I. INTRODUCTION : 


ECENT developments in the second World War have been so 
unexpectedly disastrous for the Allies, only one of whom con- 
tinues to fight, that it is now generally conceded that victory of 

some sort is probable for the Axis powers. That all of the people of the 
United States and her territories will be profoundly and seriously 
affected in countless ways, both immediately and remotely, by this 
victory is obvious to everyone. It must be admitted that we are faceto 
face with stupendous changes in western civilization which will in all rt 
probability shape its evolution for many decades and even for centuries 
to come. Just what all the consequences of such changes will be for the } 
American people cannot now be accurately predicted in detail. But while 
this may be taken for granted he who reads the signs of the times should 
be able to forecast some of the general trends which are now being 
generated by decisive and momentous military victories. In order to FF 
provide a background for such a forecast the essence of National | 
Socialism should be briefly summarized. 
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The Germans have won their startling successes on the battlefields 
of Europe as the result of a unity they have achieved by being indoctr!- 
nated with and motivated by a new ideology, which has become a unique 
popular philosophy of life for all their people. Now an ideology is an 
emotionally charged creed which electrifies the masses. It is a fairly 
simple and precise set of convictions so firmly held by everyone that it 
gives to the community the eruptive power of a volcano. A people 
galvanized by an ideology know what they believe and what they want, 
and they are prepared to make any sacrifice to achieve their objectives. 

National Socialism is the unity and synthesis of three distinct and 
powerful elements. It is a doctrine—a simple and precise popular creed. 
It is a party organization bent upon realizing a definite mission, which 
is acknowledged and accepted by the entire community of those who ; 
believe the doctrine. And it has a leader—astute, fanatical, inspired, ‘ 
and an unparalleled genius in imparting his own zeal, fervor, anden- 
thusiasm to all of his followers. 

Copyright, 1940, Maxwell Droke, Publisher. Reprinted by Permission. 
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The doctrine of National Socialism has been graphically presented 
in a diagram prepared by Dr. H. A. Grunsky, Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Munich, and published in his book entitled Seele 
und Staat (Soul and State). (Berlin: Junker und Duennhaupt Verlag, 
1935). This diagram is here reproduced from Mind, N. S. Vol. 
XLVII 1938, p. 95, and it was translated from German by Professor 
R. F. A. Hoernle. 
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In this diagram there are four poles representing different forms 
of human energy. Here is the interpretation, according to Nazi 
philosophy. Each pole defines a unique type of mentality and tem- 
perament and also a correspondingly unique kind of social organization. 
Every community and each individual who is at all normal embodies all 
four of these types of energy. But in the Nordic race-soul, of which 
Germans are the chief living exemplars, the pole of creative work and 
the male pole of will dominate over the pole of contemplation and the 
female pole of receptivity, whereas in all non-Nordic races the reverse 
is true. A healthy individual soul is one that is completely determined 
by the racial characteristics of the community to which he belongs. 
This is essentially a matter of biological heredity. No individual creates 
his own personality. He is the product of his community. No one 
can be at home except in a group that is racially congenial to himself. 
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In any other group he is an alien soul. The Germans are united by a 
blood tie that is absolutely unique in the sense that it is possessed by no 
other people. To use the analogy of blood types which have to be taken 
into account in making transfusions of blood from a healthy to a sick 
body, National Socialism holds that the G (German) blood type is the 
only human blood type endowed with ruling power. Hence the Germans 
are the only people capable of establishing and maintaining a healthy 
social order. 

Hitler has said that the creed of National Socialism is con- 
trary to the democratic principle in that it demands that the earth should 
be dominated by the best people rather than by the masses. The creed 
of National Socialism is that the German people are not only the best 
people, but that they constitute the only community on earth which 
possesses a completely healthy soul. Every other racial or national 
group is either inferior, or diseased, or degenerate. Hence it is the 
true destiny of the German people to rule over the rest of the people of 
the earth. No other people can hope to achieve the national unity at- 
tained by the Germans because they lack the G-type blood. Since other 
communities and nations are made up of people with the wrong blood 
type, the wrong pole of mentality is dominant in all their activities, their 
souls are out of harmony, and dissensions prevail among them. Hence 
such nations muddle along in a welter of national inefficiency. This 
is a summary of the creed of National Socialism as set forth in the 
writings of its advocates. 

The National Socialist Party came into existence to promulgate 
this creed and to make it function politically. Its immediate objective, 
its divine mission was to bring about such a unification of the German 
people as would liberate them from the restrictions imposed upon them 
by the Versailles Treaty, which all Germans regarded as excessively 
punitive and iniquitous. To do this the party leaders knew that they 
had to break the strangle hold of the British and French military and 
naval arms. So they organized an efficient propaganda bureau and 
broadcast their resentments all over the earth. They cried out for 
lebensraum—room in which to live, space in which to spread out and 
inhabited by people over whom they could rule. They proclaimed the 
right of Germany to the hegemony of all Europe, and they proceeded 
to exercise this right by over running Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France. But it must not be 
forgotten that their wider objective is pan-Germanism—Deutschland 
iiber alles, German control of the earth. The ultimate goal of their 
revolutionary National Socialist Party is the enslavement of all the 
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inferior, decadent, and degenerate peoples of the earth by the healthy- 
souled Nordic people—the Germans. This is the only objective that is 
consistent with the ideology of National Socialism. 

Hitler’s divine mission is to lead his people to the full realization 
of the immediate and the more remote objective of National Socialism. 
First he had to bring complete unity and power to Germany by perse- 
cuting the Jews and other aliens and non-conformists, and by develop- 
ing a new type of internal economy. Now he is directing overwhelming 
power against his European enemies, and he has partially succeeded in 
making himself master in western Europe. England’s turn is next. 
Later he will lead his people on a still greater crusade, and win for them 
a complete mastery over all the peoples of the earth. Among the Me- 
lanesian people of the South Sea Islands there is a belief in a magical 
power known as Mana. According to one of the forms of this belief 
a masterful leader is one who is filled with Mana. Hitler is the Mana- 
filled leader of the Germans. They will do anything he tells them to do 
because they have a fanatical confidence in his super-human magical 
powers of leadership. Hitler possesses and is possessed by Mana. 

Today the people of the United States are confronted with an 
Europe dominated by a people who acclaim this Mana-filled leader as 
victor, and who openly profess belief in the Nordic myth with all its 
sinister implications. To be sure the victory is not yet complete. It 
is still partly a boast and a threat. But the stark actuality of all western 
Europe under the military boots of the enigmatic dictator whom the 
Germans heil and call Der Fuehrer is certainly something far more real 
than a proud boast or a vain threat. Victory in some measure appears 
now to be in his grasp. How extensive and how enduring it may turn 
out to be cannot yet be clearly determined. But let us consider the 
possible forms German victory may.take. 


III. Tue Nature or HITLER’s VICTORY 


First, let us assume the worst. Undoubtedly there is a reasonable 
chance that Hitler’s victory may turn out to be a total victory. England 
alone is left to prevent such a consummation. Italy is keeping a sizable 
proportion of the British fleet in the Mediterranean, and Japan is 
keeping another sizable proportion at Singapore. Germany admittedly 
has more airplanes than her enemy. As these lines are written she 
appears poised and ready to strike. A quick, successful thrust would 
mean a total victory for the Axis powers and a dictated peace on Hitler’s 
terms. Judged from the viewpoint of England and the United States, 
this is the worst that could happen now. No one can deny that this 
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worst kind of a victory may speedily become an actuality. In estimat- 
ing the probable effects of a Hitler victory on the people of the United 
States this direst possibility should be faced realistically. Before the 
end of the present summer the threatened blitzkrieg may reduce Eng- 
land to the same prostrate condition to which France has already been 
reduced. What would this mean to the people of the United States? 

Another possibility is that England will succeed in steming the 
threatened invasion, thereby arresting the momentum of the German 
victory, and bringing about a long drawn out condition of stalemate. 
When the conflict began British statesmen predicted that it would last 
from four to seven years. Perhaps sea power will so weaken the in- 
vaders that they will be unable to gain enough of a foothold on English 
soil to destroy the armed forces of the defenders. Every week that 
passes will add to the strength of British armed might, both in per- 
sonnel and in material. If they are given another month’s respite, 
perhaps the British will be able to hold off the invaders and produce a 
stalemate so disastrous to German economy and morale that Hitler will 
gladly come to terms which will leave the British Empire intact. What 
would such a stalemate mean to the people of the United States ? 

Still another possibility is that a compromise peace will be nego- 
tiated before Hitler launches a blitzkrieg on England. Perhaps the 
Germans are satisfied with what they have already won. Undoubtedly 
they need time in which to consolidate their gains. The movements 
of Stalin in the Baltic and in the Black Sea areas, and the trend of 
England towards a leftist government that will work in harmony with 
Stalin may help to scare Hitler into a negotiated peace which will leave 
his victory incomplete. What would a quickly negotiated peace mean 
to the people of the United States ? 

Undoubtedly the last of these possibilities would be the least dis- 
turbing to western civilization and to the United States. However, 
there is danger that those who believe that this will be the final form of 
Hitler’s victory are rationalizing their own wishes. But suppose we 
indulge in this kind of wishful thinking long enough to consider the 
present state of affairs in Europe should hostilities cease at once. 


IV. Wauat Price Victory? 


No one can estimate the stupendous cost of Hitler’s victory even 
though it should take the form of a quickly negotiated peace. Already 
the destruction of the war surpasses that of any other war in human 
history. The testimony of experts who have observed what has hap- 
pened is that Europe is a shambles. Herbert Hoover predicts that the 
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greatest famine in history will decimate the peoples of that area next 
winter, and there are some indications that it has already set in. Paris 
alone has a million and a half of unemployed persons who have no 
regular sources of income or means of subsistence. In every war- 
ridden area the impoverishment of the masses and the dislocation of 
industry is such that experts claim that it would take from five to ten 
years just to restore the regular processes of economic production, and 
to rehabilitate the factories and systems of distribution. Public debt 
has reached the limit and all the paper moneys of Europe are being 
rapidly devalued. There is imminent danger of a complete collapse of 
the elaborate credit structures of all the belligerent nations of Europe. 
These are inexorable facts. The price the peoples of the war-ridden 
regions have paid for Hitler’s victory is so appalling as to be entirely 
beyond any human being’s comprehension. 

Hitler started out to conquer and to attain the mastery over the 
other nations of Europe, and he has succeeded so far as the military 
phase is concerned. He now has lebensraum for his followers which he 
has wrested from the conquered peoples. When we try to comprehend 
the upheaval this has caused we are at our wits end. And we know the 
condition within Germany must be such that the victors are themselves 
surfeited by the outcome, and weakened by the sacrifices they have had 
to make to win what they have won. Germany must have peace. 
Europe must have peace. The victory has already cost too much. It 
will cease to be a victory if the war is prolonged. Hitler and his fol- 
lowers know this. In the midst of the fear and the hysteria which the 
victory has produced here in the United States we must not overlook 
the fact that the force of circumstances is now transforming the Ger- 
man will to power and will to conquer into an ardent yearning for peace. 
They know full well that a victory that does not bring peace ceases to be 
a victory. This transformation in the will and desire of the German 
people, which is being produced by their unexpectedly overwhelming 
success, and by their realization of the seriousness of the problems 
involved in the pacification of Europe, must be kept in mind in consider- 
ing the consequences of the victory of Hitler on the people of the 
United States. 

. An important conclusion seems now to have been reached. A 
Hitler victory means the dominance of National Socialism over the 
western part of the continent of Europe. This area is so devastated 
that it will require considerable time for the Germans to reorganize it 
into a functioning economic order. Their will to conquer is now being 
transformed into a desire for peace, for without a prolonged period 
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of peace they will be unable to proceed with the arduous work of creat- 
ing a new economic order in western Europe. But eager though they 
are for peace they are still faced with their toughest enemies. England 
is aroused. Canada is behind England and the United States js 
supplying both Canada and England because we know they are our 
first line of defense. All the English speaking peoples are thoroughly 
aroused to resist and to defend to the last ditch our age-old way of 
life against the incursions of National Socialism. As the will to peace 
grows in Germany the will to overcome German aggression grows in 
England, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the United States, 
While the peoples of the devastated and conquered areas cry out for 
peace at any price the peoples of England, of her colonies, and of the 
United States are urging their governments to resist the invader. The 
British are stolid and unyielding and the war goes on to an end that 
cannot now be predicted. Hence speculation is rife as to what the 
ultimate consequences of the struggle are to be. Let us examine the 
three chief speculations as to what will happen to the United States. 


V. THREE THEORIES OF THE EFFECTS OF HITLER’s VICTORY 


One widely promulgated speculation is that the United States is in 
imminent danger of being invaded by the German hordes. It is argued 
that Hitler will subjugate us as he has already subjugated France and 1s 
now about to subjugate England. This is assumed to be merely a 
question of time. Hitler will spend the summer completing his conquest 
of England, and then he will use the British navy to make an invasion 
of the United States. His war machine will roll on to the conquest of 
the entire western hemisphere just as soon as he completes the un- 
finished work of severing the British colonies from the mother-land 
and destroying English resistance. 

This speculation can be made to sound very plausible, but competent 
authorities have given the correct answer to those apostles of gloom who 
predict that bombs will be rained on New York City before another 
year has passed. They have shown conclusively that the difficulties of 
an invasion of the United States are so great that no European nation is 
likely to make the attempt in our life time, providing we are watchful and 
adequately prepared to defend ourselves. Undoubtedly they are right so 
far as a military invasion in concerned. The German leaders are using 
different tactics on our people. At the same time that they threaten to in- 
vade England they are unloosing a flood of peace propaganda in the 
United States. This technique shows that we should fear an economic 
and cultural penetration and infiltration of National Socialism rather 
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 creat- than a military invasion. Their methods of penetration will be to foment 
h they revolutions and to create governments in Latin American countries that 
ngland | are favorable to their cause. We may expect all kinds of crises, but so 
ites ig far as the present war is concerned the United States can dismiss all fear 
re our of a German military invasion. 
sughly | A second speculation as to the effect of Hilter’s victory upon us 
ay of is that of the isolationists who profess to believe that we can insulate 
peace | ourselves from all European influences and retain our democratic way 
ws in of life in a world dominated by National Socialism. What difference 
states, can it conceivably make to us whether England or Germany exercises 
it for | a hegemony over western Europe ?, these isolationists ask. We are, or 
»f the could be, self-sufficient. We can make our people prosperous and 
The happy regardless of what occurs across the ocean. This is the other 
| that extreme of the position taken by the apostles of gloom. 
t the Who can believe that the effects of Hitler’s victory on the United 
e the | States can be so negligible as not to affect seriously our well being? 
S. Unquestionably the creed, the program, and the technique of National 


Socialism are all diametrically opposed to our whole manner of living, 


YY . . . . . . . . 
thinking, and doing. Hitler cannot consolidate his victory in Europe 


is in until he gets the English-speaking dominions and nations to accept 
gued the basic tenets of National Socialism, and the fait accompli of his 
nd is victory. The establishment of a new economic order in Europe along 
ly a the lines of National Socialism will inevitably result in renewed pressure 
juest | upon us to modify our own system of government into a form that is 
SiON compatible with the new order. It is inconceivable that we could maintain 
st of unaltered, a capitalistic society based upon free enterprise when the 
un- whole continent of Europe is dominated by a socialistic economic and 
land political order in which every individual is completely regimented. 

It is also stupid to underestimate Hitler and what he purposes to do 
tent | in carrying forward the plans of the National Socialists to dominate the 
who ; world, and this is what the isolationists invariably do. This conclusion 
thet = can be re-enforced by reference to an article, /f Hitler Comes to Power, 
S of written by the distinguished foreign correspondent, the late Frank H. 
nis } Simonds, and published originally in the Review of Reviews in June, 
and : 1932, just before Hitler and the Nazi Party came into power in Ger- 
tso & many. In this article Mr. Simonds argued that Hitler would not be 
ing able to accomplish anything because of the internal conditions that 
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existed in Germany eight years ago. Comparing Hitler with Mussolini 
and conditions in Germany with conditions in Italy at the time Mus- 
solini came into power, Mr. Simonds wrote: “Mussolini was faced by 
her local disorders and a limited state of depression. He could restore 
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order ; and prosperity came as a gift of the gods for all the world was 
on the eve of a temporary period of good times. Again Mussolini was 
not faced with the conditions of a defeated country bound to the fulfil- 
ment of treaty terms. But above all Mussolini was a great leader—a 
great man, while Hitler is only a brilliant agitator. Hitler must take 
over control of a country in the very depths of a depression without 
precedent.” And Mr. Simonds went on to argue that the severity of 
the economic conditions, the internal dissensions, and the impossibility 
of obtaining any help from France or England could only mean that 
there were just two alternatives for Germany if Hitler were to come to 
power: either a military dictator would succeed the great agitator, or 
Germany would succumb to communism. In the light of the last eight 
years, what a conclusion! Mr. Simonds underestimated Hitler just as 
a lot of Frenchmen and Englishmen and Americans have done all 
through these eight years. Hitler was able to take Mr. Simonds’ dilemma 
by the horn, and be the dictator rather than be overthrown by one. He 
brought order out of chaos in Germany and created the most powerful 
military machine that has ever existed, and he used it to conquer the 
people who ridiculed him. 

This reference to Mr. Simonds’ false prophecy suggests a third 
speculation that may be nearer the truth than that of the apostles of 
gloom or that of the isolationists. Hitler may now be in a position to 
repeat for the whole of western Europe what he did eight years ago 
within Germany, providing he can lull the English speaking people to 
sleep and win a prolonged period of peace during which he can reap the 
fruits of his military victory. He may be able to unify all of western 
Europe under the control of the National Socialist ideology and 
economy. He may build a still larger and more efficient army, and he 
may supplement land and air power with overwhelming sea power. 
Will we then be obliged to re-examine the contention of Lindberg and 
other authorities that the United States cannot be invaded ? 

Somewhere between the speculation of the apostles of gloom and 
that of the isolationists is this speculation of the realists who believe in 
facing the facts as they are, and in evaluating the consequences of Hit- 
ler’s victory on the people of the United States in the light of what we 
know about National Socialism, and its previous developments. One 
thing is certain. We dare not underestimate Hitler. We dare not lull 
ourselves into a do-nothing policy by wishfully thinking that the revolu- 
tion of which he is the leader has now spent its force. We must deal 
with it and think of it as a tremendously successful going concern. We 
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must prepare our people for the mighty impact between the democratic 
way of life and that of National Socialism. 


VI. Mritary Errects oF HIT Ler’s VICTORY 


Turning now to the specific effects of Hitler’s victory on the 
United States let us consider first the military effects, which are al- 
ready beginning to dominate public opinion under the name of National 
Defense. It is estimated that the bill for this will be more than $3,000,- 
000,000 annually and a good deal more than that during the next seven 
years. The cost for the next fiscal year will probably exceed ten billion 
dollars. The regular army is to be brought to a strength of 375,000 
men and it will cost $850,000,000 a year to maintain that large an 
army. To support the Monroe Doctrine a two-ocean navy will have to 
be built, and it will cost $1,800,000,000 annually to maintain it. But 
these are only the additions to the regular army and navy. 

In order to build ships, planes, tanks, guns, and huge quantities of 
other equipment our entire industrial plant will have to be remodeled 
and rebuilt and geared to the needs of our national defense program. 
Many new ship-yards and factories will have to be constructed. Billions 
of dollars will be raised in taxation to subsidize this transformation and 
supplementation of our industrial plant so that we can manufacture 
military equipment adequate to our expanded army and navy. 

Compulsory military service will have to be adopted as a permanent 
policy. The Burke Senate Bill No. 4164, which has also been intro- 
duced by Representative Wadsworth in the House of Representatives 
as House Bill No. 10132, is entitled “The Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Bill.” It provides for eight months training for as many young men 
every year as may be determined by the President. It also provides for 
the registration of all persons between the ages of 18 and 65 and the 
selection by lot of those who are to be given training for eight month 
periods. Those who are in training are to receive only five dollars per 
month in wages and their traveling expenses, board, lodging, and 
clothing. However this may be increased to twenty-one dollars per 
month to conform to the pay of new recruits in the regular army. To 
carry out the program will require the construction of a large number 
of training camps located in various sections of the country. It is esti- 
mated that it wil cost the government $1,200,000,000 annually to enter 
upon such a program of compulsory military training as is provided in 
the Burke Bill. 

To provide enough officers to give the instruction in such training 
camps the R. O. T. C. units in colleges and universities will have to be 
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greatly augmented, and it will be necessary to develop out facilities for 
the training of officers for the various branches of the service. West 
Point, Annapolis, and Quantico will have to be enlarged or duplicated, 

This brief summary indicates that Hitler’s victory is making it 
necessary for the United States to change its traditional policy of 
maintaining a small standing army and a one-ocean navy to a policy of 
arming to the teeth so as to be ready for any emergency that may arise 
in a world dominated by totalitarian regimes. National defense needs 
will take precedence over all other needs for the next decade, and this 
will completely revolutionize our whole way of life. It will require 
heavy sacrifices from every citizen and it will bring with it a general 
lowering of our standard of living and a major shift in our economy, 


VII. Economic Errects or HITier’s Victory 


Few people realize what a tremendous change in American life 
will result from the economic upheaval with which we are confronted 
We are a capitalistic country and our economy has been operating 
through free enterprise. Under the New Deal we have attempted to 
rehabilitate our capitalistic economy through the instrumentality of 
many new statutes that are generally characterized as social legislation. 
The social and economic planners of the New Deal era did not anticipate 
a march of Hitler that would destroy the French army and threat- 
en the destruction of the British and French empires, thereby 
making it necessary for the United States to prepare its own defense 
on a scale that would be adequate against an encirclement by the armed 
might of the world dictators. We are now faced with a stern necessity 
which may reverse the major economic trend of our entire history. 
To meet the needs of the national defense program, and to compete with 
the economy of National Socialism as it spreads like a virus throughout 
the world, we will probably have to adopt some form of economic 
martial law. Just what do we mean by this term ‘‘economic martial 
law’? 

I come now to a conclusion which I make regretfully, and which 
may perhaps not be fully in accord with the conclusions of other con- 
tributors to this magazine. If the British are defeated, or if the war 's 
protracted, we may be forced to operate on a deficit that will grow 
larger each year until our national credit will no longer stand the strain. 
Then private credit will collapse, and private business will be unable to 
function. It is at this point that I anticipate economic martial law, oF 
the control of business by the State. 

I have said that I have reached this conclusion regretfully. [ num- 
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ber myself among the proponents of free enterprise. It is my belief 
that private business, generally speaking, can operate more effectively 
and more economically than a government monopoly, and that people 
living under such a system are happier than those living under mili- 
taristic socialism. Yet under the existing circumstances, I see no alter- 
native to an increased measure of government control. 

Now, the suggestion of State control has a suspiciously socialistic 
ring, and economic martial law is in fact a temporary form of State 
Socialism. We Americans look with disfavor upon any move that is in 
the direction of compulsion or regimentation. But in our case there is 
this important distinction: We shall make such a move, when and if 
circumstances force us to it, in order to strengthen our fundamental 
democratic principles. By contrast, the European dictators have come 
to power to further a doctrine of dominance, in the case of the Nazis, or 
to strengthen the position of a specific class, in the case of the Com- 
munists, who profess to seek a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

No matter how dire the circumstances, how dark the future, I 
envision nothing in the nature of a dictatorship for the United States. 
It is my confident belief and hope that the two-party system of represen- 
tative government will continue. A third party may well come into 
existence, and possibly into power, as a result of general dissatisfaction 
with the “old order.” But through the strife and struggle, we shall 
remain democratic, retaining our historic civil liberties such as freedom 
of speech, press and assembly, trial by jury, etc. 

Asa matter of actual fact, to the average man in the street, the con- 
trol of Government over business will probably mean little or nothing. 
The butcher, the baker and the electric-light maker will serve him just as 
they have always done. Mr. Smith, the grocer, and Mr. Jones, the 
clothing merchant, will buy and sell in the accustomed way, seeking a 
private profit as in the past. But underneath all our actions, as a sort 
of protective cushion, will be the control and direction of our affairs by 
Government. 

As a matter of fact there is some precedent in this country for the 
control of business by Government. During the first World War, it 
will be recalled, the Government assumed control of basic industries 
and took over our transportation system. Had the war lasted longer 
control would undoubtedly have been more widespread. Nevertheless, 
the life of the average man was not greatly altered by these Government 
measures. Aside from the fact that there was no sugar on restaurant 
tables, he scarcely noted the difference. 

It is not practicable to anticipate so far in advance the precise forms 
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this economic martial law may take. A good deal may depend upon 
how realistically we face the facts of life. At any rate, it is not a 
probable development of the near future. It may be two, three or five 
years away. But I am reasonably certain that it will be adopted as a 
temporary expedient, even though the British may ultimately succeed 
in greatly restricting the scope of Hitler’s victory. Already the chaos 
caused by war is so great that it will take a generation to restore an 
ordered society on the basis of free enterprise. 

Let us make a list of some of the apparently inevitable economic 
effects that will follow Hitler’s victory. 

1. Taxation will greatly increase to a point far beyond anything 
we have ever known in this country. New forms of taxation will be 
devised, and among these will doubtless be additional excess profit 
taxes and a Federal sales tax. 

2. Deficits will increase along with taxation, because we cannot 
possibly raise all of the money that is needed for national defense by 
taxation. How large these deficits will be is indicated by the report 
that a total Federal government budget of about $17,000,000,000 an- 
ually will be required to cover all expenses, and this about doubles our 
current budget. 

3. Inflation and rising prices will probably follow deficit financ- 
ing, but this may not occur immediately. We could carry on a program 
of rearming without lowering our standard of living for the next two 
or three years by utilizing idle capital and labor, thus increasing our 
national income from the current level of about $70,000,000,000 an- 
nually to around $85,000,000,000, and spending the difference on 
armaments. But we must be on our guard against inflation and a 
further devaluation of our currency after the slack is taken up. 

4. Insurance reserves will be drawn upon by the State, and private 
beneficiaries will lose part of the benefits provided by insurance con- 
tracts. 

5. Income from investments—dividends and interest will diminish 
to the vanishing point. Purchasing power will decrease, and there will 
be a smaller trade turnover. 

6. Agricultural products will decline in value, and will become a 
drug on the market. New uses for them will have to be created, and 
additional subsidies for agriculture will have to be provided immedi- 
ately. 

7. The demands for contributions to charitable enterprises will far 
exceed anything we have ever known. We must feed the starving 
masses of Europe, and carry our own growing burden of relief. 
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8. The kind of goods for which there is a public demand will com- 
pletely change. For example, with so many youth in training camps 
travel will increase, gasoline consumption will increase, and the pur- 
chase of luxuries and the patronage of amusements will greatly de- 
crease. Merchants should be prepared for quick changes in public de- 
mand for various types of goods. A careful study should be made at 
once to prepare manufacturers and merchants for this unprecedented 
situation. 

9. Immediately following the close of the war there will probably 
be a considerable expansion of our foreign trade with the countries of 
western Europe. They will need all kinds of food materials and they 
will also draw heavily upon us to rebuild the devastated areas as they did 
following the last world war. 

10. A clamor will arise for loans from gold reserves or other loans 
to be made to Germany and other Nazi controlled nations to finance 
the feeding of the people and the rebuilding of devastated areas. Much 
pressure will be exerted by injured groups in the United States, for ex- 
ample, the cotton farmers of the south. If some of these loans are used 
to finance slave labor industries in European countries, the goods pro- 
duced by such labor will later be sold at low prices in South America, 
and this will prevent our selling our goods produced by higher paid 
labor. 

11. Due to the workings of a number of the factors already men- 
tioned, the real wages and salaries of low income groups will be less 
than they are at present. Increased taxation will take a part of the 
earnings of every worker. Since laborers in German controlled areas 
of Europe are virtually industrial slaves, with the best mechanics re- 
ceiving less wages than common laborers receive in the United States 
and working more hours each day, it seems certain that the scale of 
wages here will have to be lowered and people will have to put in more 
hours. Otherwise we will be unable to carry out our preparedness pro- 
gram and to compete with Nazi controlled Europe and with low cost 
oriental labor for foreign markets for our manufactured goods. It 
will be necessary for us to repeal our recent New Deal legislation as it 
relates to minimum wages and maximum hours. 

12. This will revolutionize our traditional tariff policy, and the 
Hull reciprocal trade agreements. 

Hitler will undoubtedly ask for free trade privileges for the Ger- 
man people with all of the countries controlled by Germany. This will 
apply especially to all raw materials, and the economic control of all the 
raw materials of all the countries he has conquered will make Germany 
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equal to the United States in economic self-sufficiency. This will mean 
the loss of our greatest export market, since forty per cent of our ex- 
ports now go to Europe. Hitler will make barter agreements with the 
South American countries to obtain what Europe has been taking from 
us. He will trade manufactured goods, produced at very low cost, 
for agricultural products of South American countries. Germany has 
an excellent technical organization, pays no dividends, and low wages, 
and hence American business will be unable to compete with Germany 
on the basis of our present wage scale. 

Some idea of what American Business men may be up against 
competitively can be gleaned from a story going the rounds. It is said 
that Brazil, shopping for military equipment, was approached by 
Germany with an offer to deliver the bill of goods for $60,000,000. 
American salesmen, seekikng to keep this business for the Western 
Hemisphere, found that our price for the same equipment would ap- 
proximate $200,000,000. Moreover Germany expressed a willingness 
to barter their wares for agricultural products, of which most South 
American countries have large surpluses. 

Stray items of this sort are not to be taken too literally as indi- 
cations of Nazi policy. Doubtless there is a good deal of propaganda 
mixed in with a sprinkling of fact. Then, too, it is not improbable 
that Germany may make a few spectacular “deals’’ partly to demoralize 
our economic morale, and partly to gain quick access to foodstuffs and 
supplies that are needed desperately. Bad as the situation admittedly 
is, there should not be that much variation in the real wages of the 
United States and Nazi Germany. It is safe to say, however, that 
Germany is going to be a tough competitor. 

President Roosevelt proposes to meet this competitive condition 
with a cartel arrangement. A cartel originally meant the organization of 
vast distributor corporation to sell a single product, for example, the 
California Orange Growers Association controls the market of oranges. 
As President Roosevelt uses the word it means creating a single organi- 
zation for all the products the twenty-one countries of North and South 
America have to sell. Such a cartel could force the National Socialist 
German State to pay a reasonable price for goods obtained in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. But it will be extremely difficult to make such a cartel 
function. For the most part the economy of South American countries 
balances that of Europe and is in competition with that of the United 
States. The South American countries are suspicious of us because of 
our Monroe Doctrine, and because of our traditional policy of imperial- 
ism, which has only recently been replaced by the good neighbor policy. 
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Moreover, there are likely to be revolutions in South American coun- 
tries which will interfere with the workings of the cartel, and many 
deals may be made outside of the cartel arrangement which will enable 
Germany to reduce her purchases through it. Since the plan contains 
no means of controlling supply it is likely to fail with heavy loss to 
the United States. Then, too, the South American countries are nearer 
to Europe than they are to the United States. It is estimated that the 
cartel arrangement would cost about $2,000,000,000 to establish and 
the United States would have to pay a subsidy of half a billion dollars 
annually to keep it functioning. Hence the cartel plan of President 
Roosevelt will probably have to be rejected because of its impracticality. 

In case the cartel arrangement proves a failure foreign trade ex- 
perts believe that the world will be divided into four great trading areas. 
(1) Japan and China with a population of approximately 450,000,000 
people will form one of these areas, and it will be dominated by the 
military dictatorship of the Japanese Army clique. (2) Germany will 
dominate over the 400,000,000 people of western Europe. (3) Russia 
will control the 200,000,000 population of the Soviet States and their 
satellites. (4) The United States and Canada, with some minor parts 
of the present British and French Empires, will represent about 350,- 
000,000 people. In the first three of these areas there will be monopoly 
of trade as complete as one can conceive. Foreign trade experts hope to 
avoid a reduction in wages to starvation levels and the elimination of 
profits, and excessive subsidies for industry by creating a foreign trade 
monopoly. All exports will be sold by the government and all imports 
will be purchased by the government. Obviously this is a long way 
from the reciprocal trade agreements. 

We are evidently faced with a prolonged period of intensified 
economic competition in the realm of foreign trade. Germany can 
follow the loss leader trade policy to procure vital materials for her 
war machine. She can sell manufactured goods at a loss in order to get 
raw materials. We have raw material surpluses and hence we cannot 
adopt this loss leader trade policy, in our foreign commerce. Germany 
can also sell the gold she seizes from conquered countries to the United 
States at thirty-five dollars an ounce and obtain dollar credit unless we 
modify our gold purchase policy and refuse to buy stolen gold: 

In such a competitive world our only hope is to make trade agree- 
ments with the self-governing dominions of the British Empire, espe- 
cially with Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and India, 
which will soon be self-governing, and with Japan and China in the 
Far East. We should work for peace between Japan and China. Our 
economy is complementary to that of Japan and we should make a new 
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trade agreement with her as soon as possible. So far as the Hull trade 
agreements are concerned they presuppose an ordered international 
society such as existed before Hitler marched on Poland and operating 
under a capitalistic economy of free enterprise. The principle behind 
them can be salvaged and applied to the self-governing dominions of the 
British Empire, and perhaps to Japan and China after their war ends. 
Our one hope is through cooperation with those nations that repudiate 
economic and militaristic socialism, but in cooperating with them we 
shall probably have to adopt internal economic martial law for an ex- 
tended period of time. 


VIII. Cuttrurat EFrects oF HITLER’s VICTORY 


Even more serious to our American way of life than the military 
and economic effects of Hitler’s victory are the cultural influences 
which have already come and will continue to come from National 
Socialism. These work subtly and secretly as well as in the open. They 
are difficult to detect, still more difficult to control, and impossible 
completely to eradicate. 

Among these influences are those that radiate from the activities of 
so called fifth columnists. As in England, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Norway and France many of these are native born citizens who 
are in sympathy with Nazi ideology and who admire Nazi efficiency. 
They would sacrifice their own country’s basic institutions rather than 
forfeit any of their special privileges. Hitler’s victorious march 
through France is hailed by many of his American friends as con- 
clusive proof that he is the man of destiny who has been sent by Heaven 
to unify the peoples of Europe. We must expect the Germans to use 
these American sympathizers in promulgating an appeasement policy. 
We shall be told how noble and generous Hitler is, and how he has no 
other designs upon us than to enrich us with trade. We shall be taught 
the superiority of German culture and of German ways of doing things 
to those of other Europeans. We shall be persuaded that we are foolish 
to waste our wealth preparing our country for defense against a regime 
that has no ambitions outside of the continent of Europe. While the 
Nazis heal the wounds of the present war, and gird themselves for over- 
seas conquests they will utilize fifth columnists and pacifists to under 
mine our will to prepare for the future defense of our country against 
invasion. It is almost certain that the whole tenor of German propa- 
ganda will change after the victory is achieved. For they will want 
peace so that they can enjoy the fruits of their conquest and organize 
in a more leisurely manner for the next blitzkrieg. In carrying on this 
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type of propaganda they will utilize their American sympathizers as 
much as possible. However, the workings of fifth columnists will con- 
stitute only a comparatively small part of the cultural influences that 
will be exerted on the United States by National Socialism. We must 
also recognize that important modifications in our own cultural institu- 
tions will result from Hitler’s victory. 

I look for internationalism to be replaced by a vibrant nationalism, 
so far as our social and political philosophy is concerned. In recent 
years we have been largely under the influence of humanistic and prag- 
matic philosophy that has had its source in John Dewey and his numer- 
ous disciples. This view-point will lose caste and a more realistic and 
nationalistic conception of cultural evolution will take its place. We 
shall hear less about human progress and more about national well- 
being . We shall hear more about the conservation of our fundamental 
American institutions here at home, and a good deal less about our 
world-war mission of making the world safe for democracy. We shall 
find that we have our hands full striving to preserve the representative 
democracy established by the founding fathers without undertaking to 
force this kind of government on peoples who are unprepared for it, 
and who do not want it. 

I look, too, for a genuine revival of religion. The worship of God 
has always been the main bulwark of our way of life. People will re- 
turn to the churches, cathedrals and temples, and purge themselves of 
sentimentalism, pacifism, and materialistic socialism. A new liberal 
and tolerant idealism will evolve that is in closer accord with sound 
Americanism, and farther removed from Marxian socialism than is 
the philosophy which now dominates the thinking of many clergymen. 
As Rabbi A. H. Silver rightly says: “No society can long remain God- 
less and free. If our crusade to redeem democracy is to succeed, it must 
draw its inspiration from the inexhaustible fires of religious faith, from 
the classic religious dogmas that God created man in His image, and 
that man was endowed by his creator with inalienable rights of which 
no State, no bureaucracy, no majority and no class has the right to 
deprive him.” This revival of religion will enliven all our temples and 
houses of worship, whether Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish. 

Our educational institutions will be put to a serious strain to meet 
the new demands that will be made upon them in connection with our 
national defense program. Alteady surveys are being made to deter- 
mine the facilities available in our institutions of higher learning which 
can be utilized in preparing our youth. New courses in citizenship are 
being introduced in which young people will be taught the essential 
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principles of representative democracy and how its various elements 
function. Our vast educational plant will become one of the main 
bulwarks of the national defense program. 

Scientific research will probably be greatly stimulated by Hitler's 
victory. New experimental laboratories will be built and chemists, 
physicists, engineers and other research workers will explore the hidden 
recesses of nature in the effort to discover new ways whereby a nation 
can protect itself from the blitzkrieg type of warfare. Human engineer- 
ing will come to the fore and the social sciences will be called upon to 
train leaders of men. 

Thus Hitler’s victory will seriously affect every aspect of our cul- 
ture. Even music and fine art will reflect the changes that are sure to 
result. Whether the final outcome of all these modifications of our 
culture will be its enrichment or its impoverishment only time can tell, 
but there can be no doubt but what profound modifications will be 
made. ‘There are exceptional opportunities for our more gifted young 
men and women, who have the imagination and the foresight to make 
the most of these developments in our culture. 


IX. CONCLUSION 


Many of our conclusions have been extremely pessimistic. Yet 
we must not despair. Our heritage of freedom is our most precious 
possession. Our advantages are unique. Our traditions will inspire 
us to make the heavy sacrifices that are necessary to maintain our 
national integrity, honor and security. We will unite with free men 
everywhere, and forge a military machine that will be invincible. We 
will pledge anew our allegiance to our country, and to the flag that 
symbolizes our national victories over the tyrannies of other years. 
And under this banner we will march to meet the onslaughts of National 
Socialism’s recrudescence of barbarism and tyranny. Unafraid, un- 
daunted, unconquered and with our heads unbowed we will be true to 
our fathers and our fathers’ fathers. Come what may we will maintain 
inviolate our American democratic way of life. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Paut, Man oF ConFiict. A modern biographical sketch. By Donald 

Wayne Riddle. Cokesbury Press, 1940. 

The delicate problem of correct evaluation of primary and second- 
ary sources, and the difficult determination of the relative weight of 
sources, in historical studies, intrigues scholars of each generation. The 
difficulty has greater complexity today than formerly, due to the ad- 
vances of knowledge in vertical rather than in horizontal directions. 
How, for example, shall we apply to historical problems our store of 
psychological and sociological information? Of just what significance 
is the dictum regarding the uniformity of “environmental condition- 
ing?’ Does the content, as well as the process, of religious experience, 
possess observable characteristics ? 

Few today will read a long book. Yet, if the scholar is to vindicate 
his conclusions in the light of modern techniques and researches, he 
must write at length. A poor ‘second best” is to furnish his text with 
multitudinous references to such monographs as illustrate or expand 
his own position. This method is not wholly satisfactory, for the 
writer can never be certain that the reader will understand the data or 
discern the doctrine, even if he have access to the citation. Professor 
Riddle has attempted the task of writing a scientific biography of Paul 
with due deference to this demand for brevity. Unfortunately, his 
method does not always lend itself to the clarification of the problems 
raised by his general estimate of Paul. 

Riddle’s point of departure is a psychological constructure of 
Paul’s youth and adolescence. He supposes Paul a victim of emotional 
impoverishment. The tension thus produced eventuates in a “vision 
experience of a cataleptic nature,’ which affords him release in two 
directions. He resorts to further “visions” and relaxes his observance 
of his traditional Jewish code. Two considerations propose them- 
selves at this point. First, is the memory of a man concerning his 
experiences of adolescence really ‘“‘primary’ as an historical source? 
Riddle decides affirmatively. But on what ground? This technique 
may not commend itself with equal force to all students of Paul’s life. 
Second, the view of Paul as a non-typical Jew who had an abnormal 
psychological experience which changed him into an a-typical Christian 
hardly accounts for the esteem in which the Church held the great 
apostle. 

Again, should we accept Riddle’s estimate of Paul as of consider- 
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ably less intellectual power than his Jewish and Christian contemp- 
oraries, we are at a loss to account for the rise of the tradition which 
Luke-Acts so vividly portrays. This tradition, as well as Paul’s own 
statement in 1 Cor. 15, makes faith in Christ, not the faith of Christ, 
the distinguishing feature of the Church. Yet we are asked to reject 
this judgment of the early Church in preference for one based on an 
hypothetical mal-adjusted Jew who knew neither Jesus nor the inner 
meaning of the Torah! The question of adequately evaluating tradi- 
tion might have been more adequately met, had the biographer risked 
a more lengthy book. 

The various arguments and allusions designed to show the tradi- 
tion of Acts to be unreliable do not impress one as deliberately weighed. 
It might have been expected that this biography would have been an 
amplification of the Professor’s chapter on Paul in his Early Christian 
Life. But the former volume carries all the significant matter of the 
present one. Nor is the treatment such as to meet the objections which 
arise as one reads either book. 

This criticism of the author’s technique and naturalism should not 
preclude, however, appreciation of his recognition that Paul can in no 
sense be considered the founder of Christianity, nor of his insistence 
that Paul owed but very little to non-Jewish cults. Had Professor 
Riddle given equal space to an examination of the positive points of 
Paul’s religion, his biography might have answered some perplexing 
problems which now remain.—DeEan E. WALKER. 


LIVING THE CHRISTIAN Faitu, by Edward Ewart Aubrey, The Mac- 
millan Company. 

When President Hutchings suggested that modern education 
might be unified about philosophy as a center he took a two-fold view 
of the modern educational problem. A forward glance in principle to a 
unification of the present discordant situation; a backward glance in 
method to the medieval universities where the curriculum was unified 
about theology which was, mostly, if not entirely, philosophic religion 
or philosophy in religion. This suggestion stirred up some of the 
animals and there has been considerable roaring in some parts of the 
educational zoo. Is theology coming back? Can philosophy get back 
without it? Are we to have a new theology? Or, is President Hutch- 
ing’s suggestion just the bunk? The reaction however has not been all 
roaring. Some wise old owls have been sitting on the upper branches of 
their bamboo trees and looking for the dawn. Formerly they looked 
toward Europe, but they are not looking that way today. Europe gave 
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them stones for bread. From Germany they received Rationalistic 
Dogmatics and from England they received Ecclesiastical Systematics. 
Little wonder that we have war! Can America do better? 

Professor Aubrey drops a faint suggestion that possibly she can. 
We admire him for his patriotism, even if he did come from Wales, and 
for his delightful writing for he has given us one of the snappiest little 
volumes we have read for a long time. But we suspect if he has any 
serious intention of starting something new in American theology he 
might throw overboard a little more of the humanism with which his 
books seem quite heavily freighted—Bruce L. KEersHNeEr. 


Union Now. A Proposal for a Federal Union of the Democracies of 
the North Atlantic. By Clarence K. Streit. Harper & Brothers 
Publishers. 

Europe is sick; fever is running high; delirium has seized some 
of her oldest and best members. In their ravings they have been “‘purg- 
ing” and “liquidating” their young men and the most intelligent and 
liberty-loving of their older citizens. Amnesia has robbed them of the 
memory of their former glory and the mania of the lunatic is destroying 
all hope of future peace and progress. Their sanest members are 
paralysed and helpless in this madhouse, while the structure is burning 
down over their heads. Already their lands are littered with the un- 
timely graves of youth and age who have been slaughtered in their 
frenzy, and now they are preparing a holocaust in which those who 
remain will be led as hecatombs to the altars of Nordic and Slavic gods. 

The barbaric times when men drank wine from the skulls of 
enemies they had slaughtered and ate the hearts of their fallen foes in 
order to acquire the prowess of the slain seem to be back again. There 
is however a fundamental difference; in those days a few champions 
representing their tribes joined issue and fought it out. Now whole 
nations, men, women, and even children, mobilize and go to the 
slaughter. 

Neutrals stand in awe before the situation and ask what is to be 
done. Some feel that the League of Nations, in spite of its obvious 
defects, has sufficient merit to be tried again. Its weak points are not 
beyond repair and its elements of strength have not been exhausted. If 
the strong nations would reconstruct it along lines more equitable for 
the weaker and apply its laws in good faith it could rescue civilization 
from its plight in a manner honorable to all. There are men who 
have cherished these sentiments from the time the League was founded 
but their moral susceptibilities have been so abused by the hypocritical 
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deportment of nations who had most to lose by their perfidy that, 
today, they have little courage for proposing a retrial of what ought to 
have been a success before. 

Few men can think sanely and constructively in a time as bewilder- 
ing as this. What would seem obvious—that war should cease, no 
matter what the cost, for no cost now can be as great as that of a pro- 
longed conflict and a major or even minor defeat—is least in mind. 
To each side this seems like defeat for itself. So bereft of reason 
are they that they will persist in the obviously most expensive and dan- 
gerous course and will slander and villify anyone who attempts to call 
them to sense and sanity. Possibly the inevitable is that one party or 
the other must be beaten to its knees, and sign a dictated peace under 
burning skies and with blood drawn from its own veins. This event- 
uality is so revolting that the mind shrinks from its contemplation. 
But, if we must contemplate conditions which produce such an end, we 
will have to steel ourselves for whatever follows. Clearly there is an 
inability somewhere to make decisions which are not only humanitarian 
but just and in accordance with human reason. This inability is not 
a mental defect, for all men see the issues involved. It is a moral 
inability. Men and governments have been ignoring moral law and 
practice for so long that the curse of being unable to any longer 
discern moral issues and make moral decisions has fallen on them. \We 
shall have to have leagues, covenants, treaties, and laws but they must 
all fail of their ultimate purpose until moral law is given its place in 
human affairs and God is recognized as the arbiter of human destiny. 

The latest piece of constructive thinking on the situation and one 
which has aroused interest in Europe as truly as in America has been 
presented by Clarence K. Streit, in his book, Union Now, which came 
off the press a little more than a year ago. This is not the expression 
of a few fantastic notions dashed off at white heat by some sensation- 
mongering politician. Mr. Streit is a man of experience, who looks at 
life through serious, realistic eyes. He worked his way through college 
by surveying in the Rockies and in Alaska, later won a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship in Oxford, volunteered for service in France, and finally became 
a newspaper correspondent. Since then he had seen war in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and has had the opportunity to think about the sore 
spots in human affairs. Like some other thoughtful men, he has 
grasped the idea of federation among like-minded peoples in Europe 
and America as the scheme which offers the most reasonable hope for 
better conditions. However, he differs from most others who hold this 
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view, in narrowing the scheme to take in only the democracies of the 
world. This plan he elaborates at great length in his book. 

International relations have reached such a stage of confusion 
that political civilization, at least, will have to be made over. In work- 
ing out anything so comprehensive the point of departure must be with 
the populations and institutions most congenially minded and best 
qualified for so heroic an enterprise. These he finds in the democra- 
cies of our time which have the idea of government for the people and 
have had some experience in co-operative action. Among the sixty or 
more nations of our time these alone seem to have the qualifications to 
recommend them to be pioneers in such an enterprise. Others may join 
later but these must initiate the movement. In Mr. Streit’s opinion the 
fifteen who might make the beginning are the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom, France, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, Holland, Ireland, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the Union of South Africa. The peoples of this group have 
reached practically the same level of civilization and have many 
elements common in their theories and practices of government. In 
this list are the creditor nations of the world, and 70% of the trade of 
any one of the fifteen is with the other fourteen. Thus economically 
and commercially they are already bound into a practical, working 
union. But above this the general thought of the nations thus bound 
together conceives of man in the enjoyment of rights and dignities 
which exalt him above all institutions and material assets. With them, 
governments exist for man and not man for governments. Civil in- 
stitutions are to provide a body in which may reside a human spirit 
which dictates all national and international relationships and gives 
value to human life. 

To envision a scheme of union such as is here conceived taxes the 
powers of our imagination. It is not easy to understand some civil 
systems which have been in operation for years but men do understand 
them and they do initiate new and improved systems. It has been said 
that a free nation could not exist in Europe at the time of the American 
Revolution. This is no doubt true. But such nations do exist there 
now in spite of the fact that their existence is challenged and may be 
destroyed. For us the problem is not as difficult as it was a generation 
ago. We have but to think of a United States of Europe and we have 
the idea whether or not we have the institution. Mr. Streit would work 
out a constitution on the general plan of that of the American Republic 
to provide the instrument for the federal framework of the Union and, 
in accordance with the American system, allow every constituent nation 
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to reserve for itself all rights and responsibilities for domestic admin- 
istration which do not interfere with those required for the good of 
the whole. Liberty and Union are the key words of the plan. The Con- 
stitution as proposed by Mr. Streit, and printed in Annex Number 1 of 
his book, is very simple and contains but nine articles. His plan for 
union covers five items, as follows; citizenship, defense force, customs- 
free economy, money, and a postal and communication system. These 
he thinks would meet the requirements of a federal international union. 

Already, organizations have been formed in the United States 
and in England to promote this plan of union. Whatever tangible 
results these efforts may achieve, it is certain that the world will be 
better for having even a limited number of its thinking citizens direct 
their attention to the solution of the problem here presented. Civiliza- 
tion is certainly in danger and blundering resourcelessness on the part 
of those whose lives and interests are jeopardized is like sleeping in an 
automobile stalled on a railroad crossing when an express is coming. 
Mr. Streit is careful to say that this is just a proposal advanced to meet 
a desperate need. It is to be considered upon its merits and makes no 
appeal to national pride or politics of any kind—Bruce L. Kersu- 
NER. 





